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Literature and Life* 


Dr J. B. Angell, president-emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

It is with eminent propriety that we 
dedicate this building as a memorial to 
President Harper. It is with equal pro- 
priety that we dedicate it to the special 
uses of the university which bears the 
name of Chicago, as showing that it has 
caught the energetic spirit of this great 
city, whose enterprise is proverbial 
throughout the world. 

Half a century ago a library like this 
might have been regarded by many as a 
mausoleum of dead learning, to be visited 
by the curious and by pedants as a shrine. 
But we come here today with rejoicing 
hearts to fling wide open its hospitable 
doors and find here the fountains of life, 
fountains open for centuries, and foun- 
tains opened but yesterday, but all alike 
flowing with full streams to touch and 
vivify our life of today. 

How marked the contrast in the spirit 
of the secluded college and university 
life in a time within the memory of some 
of us and in its spirit today, partly be- 
cause college and university have more 
fully learned their relations and duty to 
the whole life of the community, and 
partly because the community has come 
to understand more justly what these in- 
stitutions can do and what they wish to 
do for the people. And in no respect, as 
President Harper set forth in one of his 
felicitous addresses, has this contrast be- 
tween the old and the new usages in our 
American colleges and universities been 
more marked than in the equipment and 
administration of our libraries. 





*An address delivered at the dedication of 
the Harper Memorial library, University of 
Chicago. 
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Is this change not in good degree due 
to the fact that both outside as well as 
inside of our colleges and universities we 
have come to appreciate the relations of 
literature to life. Have we not begun to 
see that regarding literature as we ought 
as all recorded thought, literature is life, 
life stored up and kept for us in all our 
varied needs? Milton jong ago taught us 
in his oft-quoted words that “a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master spir- 
it, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life,” and told us of 
“the seasoned life of men preserved and 
stored up in books.” 

Was it a mere poet’s fancy of Cole- 
ridge that Homer 

“Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 

Rise to the swelling of the voiceful 
sea.” 
so that the life of those stormy days por- 
trayed itself in song? Emerson says “the 
scholar of the first age received into him 
the world around. It came into him life: 
it went out from him truth.” 

Arnold of Rugby understood the true 
relation of literature to life, when in re- 
ply to the inquiry why he wished his 
boys to read Greek and Latin, he said: 
“Because I wish them to know the Greeks 
and the Romans.” So, as I have had 
occasion to say before now, my old teach- 
er and colleague, Dr Frieze, used to in- 
sist that we should study Latin literature 
not merely as a beautiful creation of the 
dead past, but as the flowering of an im- 
perishable life, whose currents have been 
flowing through all the western civiliza- 
tion of these nineteen centuries, and are 
still beating in the pulses of this twenti- 
eth century. It was the Roman life which 
has persisted with a power that no Goth 
or Vandal could overcome, the Roman 
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life which helps shape and fertilize our 
art, our laws, our literature today, the 
Roman life which bids fair to endure 
when every vestige of her proudest mate- 
rial structures shall have crumbled into 
dust, it was that great, that glorious, that 
immortal Rome, which he sought to re- 
create for his loving pupils. 

Literature serving the language of the 
people-into which it puts its poetry, phi- 
losophy and history uses the words which 
were born of the life of the people and so 
even while fixing and purifying them, 
catches their very spirit. It has been 
well said that “it was the use of living 
words with the blood still in them, words 
which came out of the passions, the con- 
flicts, the necessities, the uses of every- 
day life, which gave power to the works 
of writers like Chaucer and Dante and 
Luther.” It is the iife of their times 
which breathes through their immortal 
productions and speaks to us from their 
lips. 

So too, literature not only brings to us 
the life of the nations of the great writ- 
ers who have preserved it for us and 
handed it down to us as a present force in 
our lives, but it also gives tos their own 
personality as they glorify the life of men 
and nation by their own imagination and 
interpretation. So we enjoy their com- 
panionship, hold sweet converse with 
their souls and are lifted to their high 
estate. At our will we may dwell with 
these royal spirits, who ever wait to re- 
ceive us into their presence and to com- 
mune with us as friend with friend. Here 
in the quiet of these halls the great mas- 
ters of science, philosophy and song con- 
descend to meet us as inspirers and 
guides. The university faculties expand 
until they add these great leaders of 
thought to your company of teachers. 
Oxford, Cambridge and Berlin and the 
Sorbonne are thus added to your halls. 
The Academy and the Lyceum and the 
Porch which centuries ago crumbled into 
ruins on the banks of the Ilissus are re- 
builded for you on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. Homer and Plato and Virgil 
and Horace and Dante and Kepler and 
Bacon and the whole innumerable com- 
pany of poets, scientists and philosophers 


and novelists dwell with you here “in the 
still air of delightful studies.” At any 
moment the humblest of you may rever- 
ently but boldly draw nigh to these im- 
perial minds and he borne aloft as Mil- 
ton would say “in the spacious circuits of 
their musings.” As we step within this 
building hallowed by their august pres- 
ence, may we not feel that the place 
whereon we stand is holy ground and 
that here, if anywhere, we may find the 
words of earthly wisdom. We may well 
stand with uncovered head and reverent 
awe as we enter these portals and com- 
prehend the full import of the fact that 
we are permitted to come into intimate 
communion with them in their hours of 
highest inspiration, and have them conde- 
scend to speak to us as friends, to in- 
struct, to comfort, to delight, to inspire 
us. 
If now we can rejoice that the library 
is the repository and storehouse in litera- 
ture of all that is noblest and best in the 
life of the past, we may also well rejoice 
that literature with its precious treasures 
is and always has been inspiring and min- 
istering to life. 

We date from the Italian Renaissance 
or what we usually call the Revival of 
Letters that great forward movement of 
the human mind which gives us our mod- 
ern civilization with its freedom of 
thought and conscience and mastery of 
nature. The tides of classic life broke 
through the barriers which mediaeval 
narrowness had erected, and left mind 
and heart free from broader vision and 
larger range of actiun. The great uni- 
versities were soon aflame with zeal for 
learning. The renowned scholars to 
whom we look back with reverence were 
surrounded with loving disciples, who 
awakened intellectual enthusiasm through 
every civilized nation. 

And from that time how has produc- 
tive literature perpetuated itself, com- 
forting, stimulating, inspiring the life of 
successive ages and of all the world! 
How close and vital were the relations 
of Dante, Petrarc, Boccaccio, of Mon- 
taigne, Racine, Corneille, of Spenser, 
Dryden, Milton to the great classic mas- 
ters and how did these great authors in- 
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spire and exalt the life of their genera- 
tions! So vital was their spirit, that we 
even in our time cannot escape our de- 
pendence on them if we would. We utter 
their words, we repeat their thoughts, 
we sing their songs, we do in large de- 
gree shape our lives by their guidance 
every day. It is through the preserva- 
tive force of literature in its ministries 
ot life that we can rejoice in the pos- 
session of truths, now commonplace and 
axiomatic, but once contended for with 
blood, of expressions now literal and us- 
ual, but once metaphorical and poetical, 
of thoughts now familiar to children, 
but once the choice jewels of godlike 
singers alone. 

Books enough there have been which 
have perished and do not belong to lit- 
erature, perished because they had not in 
them the spirit of life, because they 
touched not the hearts of men and did 
not minister to life. We can without 
sorrow leave them sunk in the waters of 
Lethe. Each generation of writers to 
be remembered must keep in touch with 
the new life of its time. So, if I may 
quote the words of an eminent English 
scholar of our day, “A university is an 
institution for guarding and increasing 
our inheritance of knowledge and above 
all (because knowledge increases only 
by process of natural growth) for keep- 
ing knowledge alive. Life implies de- 
cay and renewal. * * * The univer- 
sity rehandles all fundamental concep- 
tions and revises them. It begins from 
the beginning and builds from the foun- 
dation. It raises fresh crops by turning 
over the old soil. It is constantly vigi- 
lant on the frontiers of knowledge.” 

It is for teachers and students who 
touch the life stored for them in this li- 
brary to bring it into service and trans- 
late it into the language of the life of our 
own age and make it minister to present 
needs. But this treasured life they 
must know. Transmute truth old and 
new into life, into our life. When our 
Lord said “The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life,” he 
revealed their abiding power. 

What a hallowed spot is this to be! In 
your lecture rooms and studies and semi- 


naries and laboratories shall you revise 
and rehandle these conceptions of the 
past, but here shall be the great fountain 
of intellectual life, where all may quench 
their thirst. Here may you feel the in- 
spiring presence of all the great thinkers 
who have ministered to the life of the 
past and catch from them the passion for 
ministering to your own time. Here es- 
pecially may you cherish the precious 
memory of our friend, who in his day 
with indomitable energy ministered so 
largely to the life of his generation and 


‘of coming generations by his untiring la- 


bors in teaching truth and in laying broad 
and deep the foundations of this univer- 
sity. 





The Contribution of Library Science 
to Efficiency in Modern Business* 
Louise B. Krause, librarian, H. M. Byllesby 

& Co., Chicago 
II 
(Concluded from July) 
2. Qualifications for successful 
librarianship. 

It is a self-evident truth that knowl- 
edge is not the only requisite for success 
in any line of work, but that certain per- 
sonal qualifications make or mar _ the 
achievement of any man or woman in 
any line of work. It seems, therefore, 
of importance, that we discuss some of 
the characteristics which are important 
in the successful administration of busi- 
ness library work. The subject will nat- 
urally fall into two parts, the first which 
we may call professional qualifications 
and the second personal qualifications, 
for business librarianship. 

First, professional qualifications, requi- 
site for success. The foundation of all 
successful business library work must be 
a thorough knowledge of library science. 
There is an idea abroad at this time, in 
discussing business library work, that it 
is so separate and special a field that the 
principles which govern general librarian- 
ship are not applicable to it, and one of 
the particular points about which people 
differ, is in regard to the qualifications 


business 


*Summary of lectures before Illinois state 
library school, May 10, 1912. 
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for librarianship, which are requisite for 
successful administration. It is held by 
some that the essential qualification is to 
first know the particular business and to 
regard as secondary and almost non-es- 
sential, an adequate knowledge of library 
methods. 

The personal qualifications requisite 
for success are: 

1. Tousea very homely phrase which 
will bring us to the point at once, the 
ability to hold one’s tongue. This seems 
at the outset a very simple matter, but I 
am inclined to agree with St. James in 
his epistle, when he states that the man 
(or to interpolate, a woman, particular- 
ly), who is able to control his tongue, is 


without doubt at all other points master . 


of himself. It is a supreme law of busi- 
ness that one must not talk of business 
affairs either inside or outside of the of- 
fice. One must not be a carrier of un- 
official information between any two de- 
partments or between individuals in a 
company. The librarian, therefore, who 
must serve impartially all departments, 
will listen to all, be friendly to all, as far 
as possible help to create a spirit of co- 
operation and good will between all de- 
partments, and last and most important, 
keep her own opinions to herself: 

2. The second qualification is unfail- 
ing and indiscriminating courtesy. One 
can not adopt a sliding scale of courtesy, 
ascending to superior officers and de- 
scending to inferiors, not merely because 
it is not good breeding, but because it 
is poor business policy. One cannot af- 
ford not to be continually courteous and 
obliging to people, because one never 
knows when the other fellow can do a 
good turn and help out in a rush emer- 
gency. To be able to use effectively in a 
given situation all the people who can 
contribute to the success of any given 
proposition which one has on hand, is a 
mark of generalship. 

3. Never take the time of superior 
officers by asking for explanations or in- 
formation which can be had any other 
way; “keep from in under” the feet of 
busy men. If this is made a rule, it will 
be found that they soon recognize the 
fact and when one does want to get their 


attention even on a busy day, they will 
give all the hearing that is desired. 

4. Never delay action in searching for 
any information desired by any depart- 
ment of the company. When a business 
man inquires for information, he almost 
invariably wants it then, and success as 
a librarian depends upon quick service. 
Never turn down requests for informa- 
tion with the report that the information 
cannot be obtained until every possible 
means at one’s disposal has been exam- 
ined: In endeavoring to get a thorough 
knowledge of the business which is 
served, guard against going too far into 
its details, and getting side tracked; keep 
to a librarian’s working knowledge of 
any subject which is all that will be re- 
quired for the successful prosecution of 
the work. 

In addition to these qualifications 
which apply particularly to business li- 
brary work, I should like to state three 
which are not individual to business li- 
brarianship, but applicable to all library 
positions. First: tact—the art of get- 
ting on with people and at the same time 
getting what one wants out of them. 
Second: The joy of work—never get 
out of sorts with one’s work and always 
believe in it as a worth while profession ; 
and third: to use a slang phrase which is 
most suggestive, “always be game” in 
a difficult situation. To all of these 
various qualifications be sure that there 
is added breadth of vision and executive 
ability, which keeps one from getting 
swamped in a mass of necessary detail. 
3. Some methods of work used in conduct- 

ing business libraries. 

The physical equipment of our library 
is so small that it can hardly be dignified 
as a library in comparison with the large 
collection of books found in other libra- 
ries. It might more properly be called a 
library laboratory for it is a small work- 
ing collection and is valued simply for its 
working value. It is always the informa- 
tion and not the form in which it is found 
that is the distinguishing attitude towards 
our small collection. 

The question of what material should 
be permanently preserved, particularly 
periodical literature, is a problem which 
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has been discussed by a few business li- 
brarians in Chicago. It is not advisable 
to save complete files of every periodical 
received, but in some instances to clip 
articles of value or preserve particular 
numbers. A good working rule for busi- 
ness libraries seems to be: preserve all 
material along the line of one’s particular 
interests, which may be needed constant- 
ly and also all material which will not be 
found in other libraries of the city, and 
look to the public libraries for the com- 
plete files of periodicals which one may 
have only rare occasion to use. 

In a business library one must be pre- 
pared to have books and periodicals cut, 
marked, loaned outside the company, and 
lost if the process of destruction serves 
the highest interests of the company, and 
be ready to go to work to repair the dam- 
age as far as possible. 

The nearest approach to a loan and a 
reference desk in our equipment is the 
telephone. A large per cent of our re- 
quests come over the telephone, asking 
that a boy be sent to Mr so and so’s desk 
with certain books, or it may be that the 
librarian is asked to come to the office of 
one of the officers of the company for 
consultation. It often happens that the 
applicant for information says he is in a 
hurry and holds the wire while the in- 
formation is looked up: This requires 
a certain amount of mental and physical 
gymnastics which possibly should have 
been mentioned under personal qualifi- 
cations. 

I wish to place emphasis upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of government docu- 
ments. The activities of our central 
government are so varied and exhaustive 
that its publications are of importance to 
almost all classes of business. Business 
men are often quite at sea in knowing 
how to find out if the government has is- 
sued certain information and how to pro- 
cure it if it has been printed. We are on 
the mailing list of the Geological Survey 
for copies of its free publications, but the 
majority of our documents are ordered 
from the superintendent of documents, 
for which we make a cash deposit of 
$25 in advance from which the amount 
of our purchases are deducted, and re- 


ceipted bill sent us for each amount. This 
saves the annoyance of remitting in ad- 
vance for each order, according to the 
rules of the superintendent of documents. 
4. The unentered fields of business libra- 
rianship—a door of opportunity. 

No greater mistake can be made or one 
more detrimental to the library profes- 
sion, that for librarians as a body to con- 
sider that library science has reached 
either its highest stage of development 
or its widest sphere of service in giving 
society both knowledge of books and 
power to use them. All ambition and in- 
terest in work dies if one settles down in 
any degree of attainment as the highest 
point that can be reached. I am sure 
that men and women who believe in li- 
brary science and who are giving their 
best abilities to it, do have faith in its 
power for new developments and in its 
possibilities of new applications. I 
should like to appeal to your ambitions 
as students not to be content to go into 
library work as mere plodders along the 
well-worn way in the usual avenues of 
library work, but to have the ambition to 
do something which has not yet been 
done, which needs to be done and which, 
when done, will be a distinct contribu- 
tion to the progress of library science. 

I wish, therefore, to try and point out 
to you, some of the things waiting to be 
done. One of these things is library 
work in business organizations. The 
number of trained people who are in 
such work can be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand. It is an absolutely 
unworked field, and we who are doing 
something are pioneers and experiment- 
ers, hoping to have sufficient breadth of 
vision, and wisdom in administration, to 
create something which shall set a prece- 
dent and become permanent in the 
work of progressive librarianship. Do 
not misunderstand me at this point and 
get an idea that business organizations 
are looking and waiting for librarians 
who will undertake their work. Most of 
them are not conscious of the fact that 
they do need a librarian, in fact they are 
quite ignorant of what the function of a 
librarian really is, and the first step is to 
educate them as to what librarianship 
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will really do for them. In other words, 
you must create a demand in the busi- 
ness world for your services. This door 
of opportunity, is particularly open to 
those just graduating from _ library 
schools, who have nothing to risk and 
possibly everything to gain by taking 
what may appear to be only a temporary 
position. If it does prove temporary, you 
have at least gained experience, which 
counts for a good deal the first few years 
after graduation. 

There are some points to be made as 
to the advantages and disadvantages of 
business library work, and possibly this 
is a good place to enumerate them. Let 
me give you some of the disadvantages 
first. You will find generally that you 
will be obliged to work under much more 
trying conditions in regard to physical 
equipment than you will be in the aver- 
age public library. Business offices are 
noisy, are crowded, are limited often as 
to good, natural lighting facilities, for 
much space and daylight space are often 
hard to find in large office buildings. 
You will also find that you are isolated 
from other people having a common in- 
terest in your kind of work; you miss 
the staff fellowship which you get in 
large libraries. 

The field of knowledge in which you 
work will also be limited and you will 
not be able to keep in touch with a great 
many subjects of literary value which 
you prize; and in a large business organ- 
ization you will find that the librarian is, 
to use a homely but expressive phrase, 
“A very small toad in a very large pud- 
dle.” In addition to this, the hours are 
often long by force of emergency, and 
vacations short, because business is con- 
tinuous and never knows a let up. On 
the other hand, there is a decided advan- 
tage. A business librarian has the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a specialist in some 
one line of work. This will enable you 
to do thoroughly one or two things in- 
stead of spreading yourself very thinly 
over a number of things, as is often re- 
quired in the work of a public library. 

There is an opportunity to do some 
original work of importance in the study 
of the application of subject classifica- 


tion to printed data, correspondence, and 
company reports, by the application and 
expansion of the decimal system. 

Another field of opportunity for li- 
brary work is in connection with techni- 
cal and commercial societies. All of 
these societies maintain headquarters 
and collect printed material. Some of 
them are employing library service and 
some are not. As an example of a very 
important society which has not yet de- 
veloped any adequate library service, let 
me refer to an article in The Gas Insti- 
tute News, April, 1912, under heading 
“Library.” 

Another field which is in process of 
development, is the adequate indexing of 
technical periodical literature. The En- 
gineering Index Annual is absolutely in- 
adequate for quick service and cannot 
be used with any degree of satisfaction 
except by experienced people who know 
under what general heads they can locate 
an article, and even they at times have 
to guess. 

To sum up the matter, the one all-em- 
bracing suggestion is, that it might be 
worth while for the faculty of the IIli- 
nois State Library school to make an in- 
vestigation of library science as applied 
to handling business records and to em- 
body the results of the study in definite 
instruction to students, which would be 
helpful to them in specializing along 
business lines. 

Such library instruction would involve 
an intelligent understanding of business 
correspondence, applications for employ- 
ment, purchasing records, and the hand- 
ling of all information in mss form, al- 
so the editing and printing of house or- 
gans, or employees’ magazines, and 
company bulletins. To this should be 
added a study of business libraries in 
their relation to the work of business or- 
ganizations as a whole, embracing a 
knowledge of the various kinds of infor- 
mation demanded, as well as applied 
methods, and this study should also in- 
clude familiarity with welfare work for 
employees along educational lines, in 
which the business library is bound to be 
an important factor. 
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Books and Democracy* 


W. F. Seward, librarian Public library, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Librarianship means not the isolation 
of books, the studious retreat, but the 
friendliness of books, and the human 
touch, and the greatness of joy of God’s 
out-of-doors. We deal with more than 
books—with men and women, with life 
and living. 

Knowing books won’t do us much good 
if we don’t know men and women. The 
neglected side of librarianship is the so- 
cial side. 

In the twentieth century the public 1li- 
brary stands for the hopes and aspira- 
tions of democracy. It is democracy’s 
one common meeting ground, knowing 
neither rich nor poor, black nor white, 
learned nor unlearned. It is democracy’s 
energizing and spiritualizing and regen- 
erative force. Philosophy’s warning 
that democracy must beware of material- 
ism is justified. We must do the day’s 
work—let us not forget the day’s happi- 
ness. 

The underlying principle is to serve 
democracy—in city or country—in great 
library or small. Not this or that class 
but the whole community. 

We must give democracy the book of 
knowledge. We must put the wage earner 
in the way of becoming a better work- 
man; of earning more money. We must, 
with discrimination and special study, in- 
stall books for every art and craft and 
business and manufacturing industry in 
our community. If the man does not 
come to the book, we must, with patience, 
persistency, tact, take the book to the 
man. 

In-the country the book of knowledge 
has to do with the earth’s bounty, with 
crops and cattle and all growing things, 
with chemistry of the soil, with increas- 
ing, doubling, quadrupling its produc- 
tivity. 

Equally in the spacious areas of fields 
and hills and streams as in the crowded 
factory and swarming streets must there 








*From presidential address before N. Y. 
L. A., Niagara Falls, September 24. 


be sane and human methods of publicity. 
And library publicity is easier to get in 
the country than in the city, and it is in 
the country that it is the most neglected. 

Work with schools, with clubs, exhib- 
its, lantern slides, lectures—the library, 
the social center—here is no distinction 
except in methods between city and coun- 
try. 

Bigness is not necessarily efficiency— 
any more than smallness. If the small 
library is not efficient it is not because it 


-is small. 


We must give democracy the book of 
power—there is our most far-reaching 
responsibility. 

Man is something more than a wage 
earner. A machinist need not be a ma- 
chine. 

It is the glory of the library, large and 
small, city and country, that it puts a man 
in possession of his own, makes him mas- 
ter of himself, lord of his cwn soul, in- 
dependent of time and things and shows 
and spectacles and money. 

So does he attain serenity and wis- 
dom, crowned of philosophy. So does 
he become good company for himself, 
while he has for familiars and compan- 
ions the wise and witty of all the ages. 
He says with old Dyer, “My mind to me 
a kingdom is.” 

Let the library everywhere bring to 
democracy knowledge not only of the 
useful arts but of the fine arts. Let the 
library everywhere teach democracy that 
the day’s work should embrace the day’s 
happiness, that beauty is here about us 
everywhere, and that every man is called 
to know and love beauty. Let the library 
everywhere hold up before democracy 
the vision without which the people 
perish. 


Religion, morality and knowledge, be- 
ing necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and 
matters of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.—A4 rticle 3, Ordinance of 1787, 
for the government of the Northwest 
Territory. 
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The Library as a Civic and Social 
Center 
Illustrated by the Homestead (Pa.) Library 


The Carnegie library of Homestead 
aims to supply literature on the subjects 
needed by the citizens of this commun- 
ity. While clubs are encouraged by the 
library they are not an official part of the 
institution. Of the thirty clubs in this 
vicinity at least four are interested in 
civic welfare, the woman’s club, _ play- 
ground association, the civic association, 
and the Slovak civic association. The 
library furnishes books on civic welfare 
work to these organizations. Books on 
city plans and improvements are pur- 
chased freely and read considerably by 
the people most interested. But most of 
the council and all of the police depart- 
ment are not registered readers. The 
employees of the fire department use the 
library when the books are sent to them. 

The use of the library from the social 
center standpoint is more effective. An 
active interest has been created among 
the foreigners, and this through the or- 
ganization of clubs. The Slovak-Ameri- 
can literary club with a maie member- 
ship of 90, meets in a club house of its 
own. A station is conducted in this club 
and the books are exchanged about once 
in two months. The dramatic section of 
this club gives a play each year in the 
library music hall. The play is given in 
Slovak. Forty-three members of this 
club attended the night school conducted 
by the library. They study reading for 
the most part, and consider themselves 
ready to graduate when they can read a 
newspaper. Ten of these students be- 
longed to a class in civics which was ex- 
pected to teach the members how to be- 
come citizens and how to vote, not what 
to vote, as well as a general: idea of local 
and United States history. In fact the 
entire work of the night school might 
be classed as social center work. The 
enrollment last winter was 674 with an 
attendance of 10,000. : 

The Slovak civic association has a 
membership of 100 and meets in club 
rooms of its own. A library appropriate 


to the plan of the club is conducted in 
these rooms. 

The Magyar Self-culture club is an- 
other club that has a high purpose for 
the foreigners. The membership is com- 
posed of both men and women and num- 
bers about 100. The library furnishes 
books in Magyar on the same plan as in 
the former clubs. The dramatic section 
of this club also produces a play once 
each year in the library hall. Books are 
also supplied for the needs of the St. 
Michael’s literary and debating society 
with 10 members. 

The literature on naturalization of 
aliens published by the Sons of _ the 
American Revolution is distributed 
freely among these clubs. 

In fact most of the literary and club 
work in Homestead has a bearing on the 
social center idea. At present there are 
30 clubs of this character having a mem- 
bership of over 1,200. The percentage 
of fiction read in the library is 47.8 and 
it is altogether probable that the reading 
done by these clubs keeps the percen- 
tage at this low figure. 

A small library is supplied to a mis- 
sion conducted in the foreign ward. 

The summer playground is also con- 
ducted each year in this ward and books 
are supplied to this enterprise. Out of 
66 readers registered one year, 65 be- 
came regular readers at the library. 

The supplementary reading supplied 
to the public and parochial schools with 
a circulation of 103,000 reaches nearly 
every home in this community. 

In the athletic department of our com- 
posite institution 4,000 different mem- 
bers avail themselves of the club privi- 
leges which include the game _ rooms, 
gymnasium, natatorium, and _ bowling 
alleys. Out of this 4,000 different mem- 
bers fully 1,000 are foreigners; 400, 
boys; 100 women and girls, and the re- 
mainder native men. 

The attendance of 30,000 in the music 
hall is related to the idea of social center 
work. In fact our entire library with 
its four departments is little else than a 
social center. 

W. F. Stevens, Librarian. 
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Departmental Libraries 


Cortez R. Clawson, A. M., librarian, Alfred 
university, Alfred, N. Y. 

The article in the April issue of Pus- 
Lic LiprariEs, by the librarian of the 
Indiana State normal school, suggested 
the thought that our experience along 
similar lines might be of some practical 
interest to readers who may be struggling 
with the subject of departmental libra- 
ries. 

When our library was re-organized 
two years ago the value of a collection 
of books under the same roof with the 
class room, and thus at the immediate 
disposal of the professor, was fully con- 
sidered. Incident to their availability on 
matters pertaining to the department the 
librarian was not unmindful of the ethi- 
cal significance of books in the class 
room and as a valuable adjunct to the 
teaching process. Libraries were estab- 
lished in sixteen departments of the uni- 
versity, aggregating something like six 
thousand volumes. The success attend- 
ing this innovation here has been very 
gratifying indeed. Each department has 
its own card catalog and every book 
on the campus is also cataloged in the 
main library, each department being rep- 
resented by its own card of a special col- 
or. This method, at a glance, informs 
the student searching for a_ particular 
book, just where it may be found, its 
classification number and other details 
concerning it. 

A unique feature in this connection is 
the fact that the various professors 
placed private collections in their sepa- 
rate class rooms in connection with the 
university collection. In return for this 
addition of valuable technical works 
each book was fully cataloged in both 
the department and the main library. 
Each department is open during recita- 
tion periods and each professor is libra- 
rian of his own department and responsi- 
ble to the librarian alone for the care of 
the books under his immediate control. 

The college librarian formulated the 
rules for the management of these de- 
partmental libraries and has supervision 
over them. This arrangement has in no 


way lessened the support of the general 
library. The tendency, rather is to stim- 
ulate a wholesome love for, and a sys- 
tematic use of, the books of all classes 
and statistics of last year show that three 
thousand more books were drawn than 
in any previous year in the history of the 
library. 

Each professor suggests books for his 
own department which are passed upon 
by the librarian and the library board. 
The librarian is allowed wide scope in the 
matter of rejection when books come up 


. about which there may be question. It 


frequently happens that books thought 
too technical in nature for the general 
library are purchased by the professors 
themselves and placed by them in their 
own private collection being classified and 
cataloged together with the university 
books. As the general library contains 
many duplicates all such are placed in 
the department where they will .do best 
service. 

It sometimes occurs in library admin- 
istration that one department is built up 
at the expense of another. This should 
not be so. Whatever money may be 
available for general library purposes 
should be divided equitably among the 
departments or expended by the libra- 
rian always with a view to the best in- 
terests and special needs of various de- 
partments. No favoritism should be 
shown in this respect and the librarian 
as a general college officer should apply 
his funds disinterestedly. His interest in 
the general phase of education in its 
broadest sense would naturally lead him 
to feel the absolute necessity of every 
department and its equipment in the gen- 
eral process of culture and education. 

The librarian should not be hampered 
in the exercise of his judgment in any of 
these matters but should always be given 
wide latitude and his word should be 
final in matters pertaining to the best in- 
terests of the library. Centralization of 
administration and uniformity in the 
service should result in greater efficiency. 

In the new Carnegie library which will 
soon be under process of construction 
provision will be made for several semi- 
nar rooms to which, under the direct 
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supervision of the librarian, students 
may repair for special study and re- 
search whenever occasion may demand 
it. 

Libraries today are for use. The time 
has passed when books are to be locked 
up in cases away from dust and inac- 
cessible for use. Magazines and pamph- 
lets, no less than books, should be so 
classified and cataloged that a minmum 
of time may be required for obtaining 
material that may be needed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Whatever arrangement will best bring 
about such a condition, whether depart- 
mental libraries or some other equally 
serviceable device, is the arrangement 
which should be adopted, the method 
varying according to special needs and 
conditions. Our motto should be, “Books 
for use, the best, for the greatest num- 
ber.” 





How Advertising Would Make Each 
Free Library an Educational 
Center 
H. Irving Martin, member of the Advertis- 
ing club of Baltimore, Md. 

The success and popularity of the 
Chautauqua movement some years ago, 
and the present large enrollment of 
workingmen in correspondence schools, 
illustrates the thirst for education among 
a class of people who realize that the 
common schools stop short of fitting 
them for desirable positions. Most young 
people enter business, or take up mechan- 
ical employment at the end of the gram- 
mar school course, and many of them are 
diffident about taking further instruction 
at city night schools. These young men 
(and young women) could be helped by 
systematic study, based upon the facilities 
which the free library places at their dis- 
posal. 

The majority of these young men, I 
find by my personal investigation, have 
never given the matter thought, and have 
failed even to obtain borrowers’ cards. 

I believe that if the question of a free 
education in specific technical lines were 
brought to their attention and definite 
courses outlined, that the percentage of 
borrowers to population would be mate- 
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rially increased, and a large number of 
those now working for small wages 
would be materially benefited. 
Newspaper publicity, by advertising at 
least once a week, would produce results. 
Use moderately sized advertisements, 
such as the following: 


You Can Get an Education 
Free 


If you are a railroad man and wish to 
study railroad problems and learn how 
to handle them, why not investigate 
the privileges offered you by The 
Blankville Public library? We have in 
the Central library the following books 
which cover the general subject of 


TRANSPORTATION 


T-1439: Railway Organization, 
E. R. Dewsnup 
T-14207: Railway Administration, 
Ray Morris 
T-2933-16: Railway Passenger Traffic, 
Walter E. Weyl 


T-14233: Railway Economics, 
W. M. Acworth 


T-14274: Scientific Management of Rail- 
roads, Louis D. Brandeis 


T-14206: Railway Traffic and Rates, 
Emory R. Johnson 


T-14254: Railroad Freight Rates 
Logan G. McPherson 


If you wish to take up railway ac- 
counting, railroad engineering, or other 
branches of railroad work, we shall be 
glad to have you call and let us suggest 
suitable books. 


Many other advertisements of this type 
could be easily outlined. The library 
service offered applicants who respond 
to such advertisements should not. be 
merely perfunctory, but the library at- 
tendants should endeavor to size up each 
applicant and assist each in a practical 
way. 

The foregoing summary was sent to 
one of the trustees of a free library of 
over 150,000v. in one of our first rank 
cities. This trustee replied as follows: 

“Your letter has been very carefully 
read, and interests me very greatly. The 
suggestions you make are of genuine 
force and merit and are along lines that 
I have urged upon the library for a num- 
ber of years. We have a plan, that in 


» 
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substance, corresponds to your idea, as 
lists of books upon subjects technical 
and otherwise are prepared and exhibited 
at the library, so that any one coming in 
desiring this information would find it at 
their hand. I think your suggestion of 
advertising is a good one. 

* %* * T have sent your letter to 
the president of the library, also to the 
librarian, from whom, in any event, ac- 
tion in the matter would have to come. 
I join my hopes with yours that they 
may view it favorably and act along these 


lines through the public press on various . 


subjects. It is suggestions of this kind 
from the outside that present old mat- 
ters in new lights to those conducting an 
institution such as ours, and I can only 
say that we are grateful to you for your 
trouble. 

This is the first suggestion of the kind 
that I have ever received, and to me it 
is an encouraging sign that there are 
those who take sufficient interest in the 
public good with respect to its service 
through such an institution as ours, and 
are willing to take a little trouble to help 
it along.” 

The only comment, not criticism, that 
the writer would make on this letter, is, 
that the movement will fail if it is not 
backed up with live newspaper publicity. 
The lists compiled at the library will be 
of little value if an attempt is not made 
to publish them to the outside public, and 
by some method convince applicants who 
wish to take up study courses that they 
should visit the library. 

It will also need some official or at- 
tendant with more than the average 
amount of tact and sympathetic interest 
to get the work started. This is what 
the department store would class as good 
service. 

Much good would result from this 
movement, if the advertising of the li- 
brary were backed up with co-operative 
publicity on the part of railway officials 
or manufacturers interested in develop- 
ing their workmen. Railway employees’ 
magazines and roundhouse and factory 
bulletin boards could be used to bring 
these suggested study courses to the eyes 
and minds of the employees. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 


« 


Railway Co., in a recent circular letter, 
has developed an idea which will make 
the reflecting railroad man _ stop, look, 
listen and think. 

The thought suggested in this circular 
is that each employee should capitalize 
himself at 4 per cent on the basis of his 
annual wages. If he is paid $1,200 a 
year he represents an investment of $30,- 
000; if paid $2,000 a year he represents 
an investment of $50,000. 

The employee on small wages is thus 
led to think that if he reaches a higher 
grade of intelligence and worth he will 
draw more from the paymaster. What 
better way of making him more valu- 
able than by educating him along rail- 
road lines? What better way of educat- 
ing him than through the free library? 
What better way of teaching him how 
to use the library than by a class of ad- 
vertising which will tell him of the books 
that he needs to study? 

The railway company figures that a 
man is worth as much as a modern loco- 
motive; that he will wear longer and de- 
preciate less. He may not have as much 
pull, but he will have more push, and by 
his brain power develop more initiative 
than a mere machine. 

To summarize: The free library by 
advertising its books will create a demand 
for them, the users will become more de- 
pendable employees and be worth more 
to themselves and their employers. The 
clerk in the retail store sells more shirts 
and collars if he knows all about his 
stock, and the railway or factory em- 
ployee will do better work if he realizes 
and knows all of the possibilities of his 
particular line of employment. 





Problems in Book-I[mportation 


A certain book was published in L.on- 
don, in 1911, and retailed at 10s. 6d. In 
August, 1912, I bought a copy for 4s. 6d., 
of a dealer in job lots, who furnished a 
spotless copy. 

The customs’ officials imposed a duty 
of 38 cents. Their argument is that du- 
ties are levied upon the list prices. 

If this argument is correct, does it fol- 
low that importations of all second-hand 
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books, less than twenty-five years old, are 
likely to be treated in the same manner? 

Numerous British books imported to 
America and sold here at exorbitant 
prices, can be purchased in England, a 
few months after publication, at a great 
reduction from the list price. Those 
books hitherto seem to have been valued 
on the basis of the dealer’s duplicate bill 
accompanying each shipment,—and just- 
ly so, it seems to me. 

There is no just reason why purchas- 
ers of single copies of British books 
should not have the full benefit of know- 
ing how to purchase economically. Nor 
does it protect an imagined American in- 
terest to impose a duty of $2.50 on a book 
sold in America for $10.00 but available 
on the London market for 8s. 6d., or ap- 
proximately $1.75, for even if duties are 
levied upon the amount of the exorbitant 
price, it will be more economical to pay 
the higher duty and let the American im- 
porter alone. It will be economical in 
more than one way, for the British made 
books represent bettcr workmanship and 
a better lasting quality. JR. 





M. L. S. Degree 


In answer to an inquiry regarding the 
degree of M. L. S., State librarian Wyer 
replies as follows: 

The University of the State of New 
York confers the degree of M. L. S. only 
on persons of recognized fitness of char- 
acter, who after having received the de- 
gree of B. L. S. have been successfully 
engaged not less than five years in pro- 
fessional library work and who present 
a satisfactory thesis, bibliography, cata- 
log or exhibit or other written work and 
who have passed such further examina- 
tion as the faculty of the State library 
school may prescribe. 





Bibliography on Sex Education 


So many inquiries have come for a bib- 
liography on sex education that it seems 
to me the publication of a short list might 
be helpful to those who are interested. 
The demand for knowledge in these mat- 
ters is continually increasing, and it be- 
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hooves librarians to have correct infor- 
mation at hand to meet the demand. 

In the last twenty years a number of 
books have been written, wrapping the 
facts of nature in flowery language and 
sentiment that have undoubtedly been 
useful. We have now sets of pamphlets 
gotten out by various societies in differ- 
ent parts of the country interested in pub- 
lic health. These pamphlets tell the truths 
of nature in text-book style, that is, in a 
simple, direct and clear way. 

The following bibliography will help 
parents and teachers to understand and 
convey the knowledge the printed matter 
conveys. If desirable, some of the book- 
lets can be put in the hands of the young 
people themselves. 

JosePHINE Mittican, M.D., 

Secretary for Illinois Public health 

education committee, American med- 
ical associaton. 
For teachers and parents 

Instruction in the physiology and hy- 
giene of sex. A pamphlet, 24 p. Soci- 
ety of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. 
9 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Youth: Its education, regimen and hy- 
giene. 1 vol., G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York City. 

For young men 

The boy’s venereal peril. A pamphlet, 
32 p. American Medical Association, 
535 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Il. 

The young man’s problem. A pamph- 
let, 32 p. Society for Sanitary and Mor- 
al Prophylaxis, 9 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 

For young women 

Sexual hygiene for young women. A 
circular of eight pages by the Spokane 
Society of Social and Moral Hygiene. 
Spokane, Washington. 

For boys and girls 

A plain talk with boys about their phy- 
sical development. A circular of six pages 
published by the Spokane Society of So- 
cial and Moral Hygiene. Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

A plain talk with girls about their 
health and physical development. A cir- 
cular of five pages published by the Spo- 
kane Society of Social and Moral Hygi- 
ene. Spokane, Washington. 
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Wire Stitching Again 

I was glad to see the protest against 
wire stitching. It is an abominable meth- 
od of holding sheets together and entails 
needless suffering upon those who read, 
as well as very effectively prevents peo- 
ple from reading who otherwise would. 
When the magazines come into the li- 
brary, the wires should be taken out and 
the books sewed by an assistant—French 
sewed or stitched. The public library 
reader would be extremely grateful, if I 


am any judge of such things. 
BINDER. 





For Free Distribution 


Readers of Pusric LiprariEs may be 
interested to know that copies of a 
pamphlet on European land and rural 
credit facilities may be obtained by li- 
braries upon request from the author, 
Edward Chamberlain, vice-president San 
Antonio Loan & Trust company, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





A School List of Books 


A correspondent has sent a note ask- 
ing opinion on the. foliowing list of books, 
which has been printed for the opening 
of the school year. 

There should be no question about the 
worth of the books included. That does 
not say that there are not others equally 
as good. 

Bacon, Operas that every child should 
know. 

Coryell, Diego Pinzon. 

Dromgoole, Moonshiner’s son. = 

Hasbrouck, Boys’ Parkman. 

Higginson, Young Folks’ book of 
American explorers. 

" Humphrey, Boys’ story of Zebulon M. 
ike. 

Laboulaye, Quest of the four-leaved 
clover. 

Lang, all sorts of stories book. 

Little Sweden (Peeps at many lands). 

Lucia, Peter and Polly in summer. 

McLaughlin, First music reader. 

Moosmuller, Erik the Red, Lief the 
Lucky. 

Packard, Young ice whalers. 


Paine, Little garden calendar for boys 
and girls. 

Riverside readers, Primer, First, Sec- 
ond and Third readers. 

Singmaster, When Sarah saved the 


day. 

Thompson, Forester’s manual. (Scout 
manual ). 

VanMilligen, Turkey (Peeps at many 
lands). 


Wiltse, A brave baby. 





What to Read 
- If you have the blues, read the twenty- 
seventh psalm. 

If your pocket-book is empty, read the 
thirty-seventh psalm. ; 

If you are losing confidence in men, 
read the thirteenth chapter of First Co- 
rinthians. 

If people seem unkind, 
fifteenth chapter of John. 

If you are discouraged about your 
work, read the hundred and twenty-ninth 
psalm. 

If you find the world growing small 
and yourself great, read the nineteenth 
psalm. 

If you cannot have your own way in 
everything, keep silent and read the third 
chapter of James. 

If you are out of sorts, read the twelfth 
chapter of Hebrews. 


read the 





Governor Woodrow Wilson, though 
gaining daily in personal popularity, has 
by no means laid aside his claim to aca- 
demic distinction. His work on Con- 
gressional government (published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) has recently been 
adopted by Harvard university as text- 
book in the course on government, super- 
seding Bryce’s “The American Common- 
wealth,” which has long been regarded 
as the standard work on this subject. 





The statistics of the membership of the 
National education association at the Chi- 
cago convention in July, 1912, records 
a new active membership of 1,185; the 
total membership, 11,286. There were 
5,930 advance associate members and 669 
new active members enrolled from the 
city of Chicago. 
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season of 
library meetings is in full blast. Reports 
of meetings held, reports of meetings 
going on, reports of meetings to come, 
abound on every side, until the result is 
something confusing as to what really is 
going on. There is ground for believing 
that Dr Hill’s semi-humorous. compari- 
son of the library season and the racing 
season last year has more than a modi- 
cum of truth in it. 


Library meetings. — The 


At Ottawa last summer conditions ° 


were something like the county fair of 
long ago, where special prizes were of- 
fered for special classes of vegetables. 
One could never understand why all 


vegetables massed together might not ' 


make a much better showing for vege- 
tables, with any degree of interest in any 
one particular line, than to have the same 
material divided and classed by families. 
The line of demarcation between State 
library or Law library workers, Library 
commission workers, Reference librari- 


was so 


ans, Special librarians, etc., etc., 
indefinite as to be entirely invisible at 
times, and yet each little company flocked 
off by itself and discussed parts of the 
great problem to the satisfaction of the 
speakers, if not to the edification of the 
entire company. Many times the pro- 
gram of the A. L. A. had already given 
all that any mind ought to try to digest 
in the time allotted. 

Now comes the season of state library 
associations, district library associations, 
library trustee associations, in adjoining 
territories, until the reports and. an- 
nouncements are bewildering beyond ex- 
pression and it is almost impossible to se- 
cure a definite idea of the trend and de- 
velopment of the work itself. 

It is a condition that is adverse to the 
best interests of the library field. Un- 
doubtedly there is the strongest need for 
something in the way of consolidation of 
interests, and fewer occasions of library 
meetings are demanded for the good of 
the cause. 

Institute discussions.—The vigor and ex- 
tent of the discussion at the meeting of 
the American Library Institute at Ottawa 
showed the need of an open forum where 
individual opinion and practice might be 
expressed and explained. 

The subject chosen for discussion, as 
set out in the announcement calling the 
Institute together, “The cost of library 
administration,” is one that is, perhaps, 
the most elastic in the whole range of 
library statistics. The discussion of this 
subject at the meeting of the Institute 
gave nearly as many points of approach 
to it as there were persons speaking on it. 
The discussion lasted till cut short by 
President Hill on account of the lateness 
of the hour. While nothing like a con- 
sensus of opinion was reached, enough 
was said in some instances to show too 
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great lack of comprehension on the part 
of some of those charged with library 
administration. 

Politics in state library affairs—A mem- 
ber of the council, who voted “no” at 
Pasadena, on the proposition of reproof 
of the State library commissioners of 
Ohio for a change already made in the 
librarianship of the Ohio State library, 
was herself reproved for seeming to 
countenance a change that was called 
political The member referred to 
rightly thought that it was too late to 
affect the situation in any way by asso- 
ciation action, which would, in her 
opinion, but add fuel to a flame that 
might result in still further damage to 
the library cause. And that is just what 
happened. 

According to the newspaper reports, 
the library organizer of Ohio, being pres- 
ent at the Pasadena meeting, received 
credit among the Ohio library authorities 
for the instigation of the censure, and is 
being made to answer for the same by 
the loss of her position. However, the 


‘reason that is given for her non-reap- 


pointment is the desire of the authorities 
to have only residents of the state em- 
ployed in the library, stating that this 
organizer and her associates come from 
outside the state. The fallacy of this ex- 
cuse is found in the fact that this organ- 
izer was born, brought up and educated 
through her college course in the state 
of Ohio, and only left Ohio when called 
on to take an important position outside 
the state, returning to Ohio at the first 
opportunity that was given to contribute 
to the upbuilding of library work there. 

The state of Illinois in this respect has 
suffered tremendously in the opposition 
to library development on the part of its 
state library board, the governor, the 
secretary of state, the superintendent of 


public instruction, simply from a lack of 
appreciation on the part of these indi- 
viduals of the demands of the situation 
on them as a library board. What is true 
in Illinois is doubtless true in other states, 
and what has happened in Ohio is likely 
to happen elsewhere. 

It is something of a questionable com- 
ment on the real state of library develop- 
ment that such things could happen after 
so long a time of discussion and consid- 
eration of the library as an educational 
factor. Just now there seems to be, and 
probably for a long time yet will be, a 


‘lack in the appreciation of public officials 


as to the real place of the library. No- 
table instances will readily occur to any- 
one at all familiar with the problems in 
their local communities. 

It is high time that something more 
than discussions answer the call of defi- 
nite needs that ought to be met, with a 
wise solution of difficult problems in the 
hands of uninformed people. A certain 
amount of effort and means might be 
spent legitimately in educational work for 
the enlightenment of public officials who 
see in library positions only personal or 
political plums. 

Large outlook.—The address of United 
States Commissioner Claxton of the 
Bureau of Education at the meeting of 
the New York state library association 
last month was refreshing to those who 
have been seriously striving to bring the 
public library as a factor in public educa- 
tion to its proper place in the estimation 
of the formal educational authorities. 

Commissioner Claxton started with the 
definite statement that the public library 
is an integral part of public education, 
and repeated this many times throughout 
his address. 

His vision of national, state and county 
libraries was so large as to overpower 
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many of his listeners, and yet on second 
thought there is nothing impossible in 
it, and nothing except the size of it to 
deter anyone from giving it hearty ap- 
proval. One can think of a tremendous 
saving of time, means and labor by the 
concentration of organization and opera- 
tion that such a plan as that outlined by 
Commissioner Claxton would produce. 
His easy calculation in amounts of six 
and seven figures was refreshing in a 
meeting that, up until he spoke, had been 
persistent in a call for work on a mission- 
ary basis, something one hardly expected 
ever to hear from the state of New York. 

The plea of the president of the asso- 
ciation for district meetings of the libra- 
rians to teach the people the use of the 
libraries, Mr Wynkoop’s report calling 
for a larger appropriation from the asso- 
ciation to carry on the work of the com- 
mittee and the proposal by others to raise 
the fees in the association, that the asso- 
ciation might have more money to do 
missionary work, presented a puzzle to 
those who had been led in past years to 
regard New York state as perhaps the 
foremost in what it was doing for libra- 
ries. These things also brought the ques- 
tion whether there was not a definite lack 
somewhere, either in the knowledge of 
the problem, of the machinery, of direc- 
tion, something that made it necessary 
for a voluntary association of library 
workers, brought together ostensibly for 
the exchange of professional ideas, to be 
called on for larger contributions, some- 
thing after the fashion of a church con- 
vention, for the purpose of missionary 
work along library lines. 

This was not the key in which one 
expected to find the officers of the New 
York state association discoursing, but it 
was persistent through several occasions, 
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so that Commissioner Claxton’s proposi- 
tion of asking largely of national, state 
and municipal authorities had a most wel- 
come sound. 

As Dr Robertson expressed it at Otta- 
wa, “These meetings are valuable mostly 
for the opportunity they give to enlarge 
personal acquaintance with those who 
will enrich our lives.” Librarians give 
freely of themselves to the daily demand 
of their respective duties. It is asking 
too much under present conditions to ask 
them to assume duties that clearly lie out- 
side their province. 





A Serious Attitude Toward Books 


The Newarker for September contains 
much material that is helpful not only 
in its informational character, but for the 
inspirational matter that is tucked in be- 
tween the statistical and historical mate- 
rial. 

Some other things sound a little Phillis- 
tine, however. For instance, the state- 
ment that we ought not to read great 
books, if we do not really like them. A 
list of the “world’s great books which 
are praised by many, bought by many, 
and read by very, very few,” is given. 

Another quite startling item is the ar- 
ticle on newspaper readers. This states 
that the newspaper habit is one of the 
most beneficial and most entertaining of 
all the habits. A plea is made for the 
yellow journal as being educative, in that 
it caters all the time to the beginners in 
reading, who are also beginners in news- 
paper reading. This class likes its read- 
ing simply printed in large letters, with 
plenty of pictures. “The news of the 
world for the working-man comes to him 
in his daily paper, and after he has read 
the paper he has little energy left for 
books.” 

The article, which is by Mr Dana, 
closes with the theory that many who 
read newspapers only, would find it 
worth while to read more of outside 
things in books and would be more often 
tempted to do that reading if they would 
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more often begin with things that are 
purely entertaining. 

Under the title, “Where a _ reader’s 
guide is much needed,” we find: 

The school people begin to realize that it 
is more important to give the young instruc- 
tion about those newspapers and periodicals 
which they will actually read in daily life, 
than about “literature” usually so-called; 
literature with which the average child will, 
when grown up, have nothing whatever to 
do. That is, the schools will more and more 
concern themselves with the things that are 
written and printed from day to day, and 
less and less, relatively, with the “classics,” 
so-called. 

The Dial of October 1 criticises the 
Newarker articles quite severely and 
justly so. 

This same number of the Newarker 
contains the following list: 


Novels that entertain 


Yellow men and gold 
My lady’s garter 
Partners of Providence 
The scarlet Pimpernel 
The blazed trail 

The black bag 

Buried alive 

Spanish gold 
Whispering Smith 

The marriage of Capt. Kettle 
Through the wall 

The intrusion of Jimmy 
The prodigal judge 





Asa Don Dickinson, formerly librarian 
of Public library of Leavenworth, Kas., 
later librarian of the State college, Pull- 
man, Wash., is enlarging his experience 
and broadening his knowledge of the 
book world by assisting Mr Russell 
Doubleday, general editorial director of 
Country Life, Garden Magazine, Short 
Stories, and the book publishing work. 

When a few more book men cross over 
into library work and a few more librar- 
ians take a turn at book publishing, it will 
be to the mutual advantage of both lines 
of work. Many of the obstacles in the 
way of mutual satisfaction and success 
arise from a lack of understanding on 
the part of each in regard to the outlook 
and conduct of the work of the other. 


A Librarian of the Old School 

Friedrich Adolf Ebert is perhaps best 
known to American librarians through 
the English edition of his ‘Allgemeines 
bibliographisches Lexikon.” In the his- 
tory of librarianship he occupies an im- 
portant place as the first who is known 
to have urged the independence of the 
library profession. Many years had to 
lapse after his death, however, before 
this principle was accepted in Germany 
even in theory; in practice it is not even 
yet completely carried out. Among his 
papers, in the possession of the Royal 
library in Dresden, is a critical study of 
the library of the University of Leipzig, 
written in 1807, in his eighteenth year, 
in which he points.at the low salaries of 
the library officials as the cause of the 
backward condition of that library, and 
in his first printed work, “Ueber offent- 
liche Bibliotheken besonders deutsche 
Universitatsbibliotheken,” 1811, he de- 
clares outright that the only remedy 
for the unsatisfactory situation in the 
library world would be that librarians 
be paid enough to enable them to devote 
their whole time to library service with- 
out the necessity of depending on out- 
side work for full subsistence. 

When first entering the University of 
Leipzig, Ebert took up theological stud- 
ies, prompted hereto by family traditions 
—his father had been a minister—but he 
soon turned to general literary history, 
gradually broadening his studies to “the 
history of man’s intellectual culture,” to 
speak with his biographer, Richard 
Burger.* The commonplace books 
which he kept until the close of his life 
are still used as a tool by the librarians 
at the Royal library of Dresden. They 
cover all subjects and show the man’s 
universal interests. His favorite occupa- 
tion was to prepare bibliographical refer- 
ence lists on definite subjects. As a re- 
sult of this habit Ebert acquired an as- 
tounding amount of information on the 
history and bibliography of learning and 
was able to aid workers and students of 


*Friedrich Adolf Ebert, Ein biographischer 
Versuch von Richard Burger. Halle: R. 
Haupt, 1911. 
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the most diversified branches of science 
and literature. 

Ebert was born in 1791 in Tappau, 
near Leipzig, entered in 1808 the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and obtained his doc- 
tor’s degree in 1813. The same year 
he began service in the university library, 
but before a year was past he moved to 
Dresden, where he had been appointed 
secretary at the Royal library. In 1823 
he became chief librarian in Wolfen- 
biittel, an office once held by Lessing, 
but remained here only two years, return- 
ing in 1825 to a responsible position at 
the Dresden library, whose chief he ulti- 
mately became. His life and services 
are interestingly told in Birger’s biogra- 
phy, which is one of the two books I 
would first place in the hands of a would- 
be librarian. (The other is Prothero’s 
Life of Henry Bradshaw.) 

In closing, I wish to call attention to 
one phase of Ebert’s work as librarian. 
He discovered in 1815 Francke’s classi- 
fication scheme, which was the basis for 
the arrangement of the books in the 
Dresden library. This scheme, and the 
unfinished “Catalogus bibliothece Bu- 
naviane,”’ compiled by Francke, and 
which was arranged according to his sys- 
tem, now becamc Ebert’s chief source 
work for the study of classification ; and 
to would-be librarians he recommended 
the study of this catalog rather than that 
of books on the theory of classification. 
After he had mastered the Biinau cata- 
log, Ebert began a comparative study of 
library catalogs, and from this study, his 
biographer says, he not only learned the 
best way of preparing a catalog, but he 
conceived the idea of the catalog as a 
work of art which must combine clear- 
ness, consistency and minuteness. He 
was so carried away by this idea that he 
not only regarded cataloging as the most 
important work of a librarian, and him- 
self collected bibliographical notes on the 
most diverse topics, but in his enthusi- 
asm for cataloging even lost his interest 
in any special branches of literature and 
went to the extreme of regarding books 
merely as objects for bibliographical de- 
scription. AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 


New York State Education Building 


The new State education building, 
which is to afford a new home for the 
New York state library and_ library 
school, is located on Washington avenue, 
facing the state capitol. It is 590 feet 
long and the entire building-has a depth 
of about 125 feet. Back of this extends 
the stack wing, 175 feet, from a point a 
little east of the center of the main paral- 
lelogram, thus giving the building an ex- 
treme depth of close to 300 feet. In the 
colossal colonnade of 40 or more gigan- 
tic columns which forms the front, the 
architect tried to secure a striking effect 
without sacrificing light. A striking and 
very beautiful effect has been secured. 
Perhaps there is enough light in the 
rooms on the front of the building. That 
is a question which can not yet be defi- 
nitely determined. Use alone will show. 
Certainly there might have been much 
more light with no less beauty, especially 
on the third floor, if the ponderous cast 
iron ornaments, which possess neither 
beauty nor use, had been omitted from 
in front of the windows. 

On the first floor one passes from the 
entrance vestibule into a broad, vaulted 
corridor running east and west the en- 
tire length of the building, to exits at 
both ends. From this corridor open the 
general offices of the education depart- 
ment, the order section of the state li- 
brary, the school libraries division and 
the principal work rooms of the state li- 
brary. The five public reading rooms 
are reached by a stairway, 25 feet wide, 
leading directly from the first floor into 
the central rotunda, the most striking 
feature of the building. In this rotunda 
are the following inscriptions: 

“The University of the State of New 
York” ; “Here shall be gathered the best 
books of all lands and all ages”; “This 
library aims to uplift the state and serve 
every citizen”; “A system of free com- 
mon schools wherein all the children of 
this state may be educated”. 

The center of this rotunda forms the 
architectural center of the building and 
from there access is had to what is in 
effect a group of four special libraries 
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and the great general reading room. The 
latter seems likely to rank as one of the 
handsomest and most satisfactory in the 
country, 125 feet by 107 feet, and 55 feet 
high, extending through the second and 
third floors, it is a frank adaptation of 
the reading room of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. 

Light is obtained on three sides— 
north, east and west, with the west light 
modified by adjacent buildings. The 
principal light is thus from the best two 
sides, north and east, there being no 
fierce south light. 

The entire second floor of the main 
part of the building is devoted to the law, 
medical, periodical and legislative refer- 
ence libraries and reading rooms. The 
great 25-foot central corridor which, on 
the first floor, runs midway of the build- 
ing from end to end, becomes on the sec- 
ond floor a stack room, running between 
these two pairs of great reading rooms. 
It is thus possible not only to shelve sev- 
eral thousand books in each reading 
room, but to have practically the entire 
collections on law, medicine, public doc- 
uments and periodicals shelved adjacent 
to the reading rooms devoted to these 
subjects. These corridor stacks have ca- 
pacity for close to 300,000v. The direc- 
tor’s office and the public catalog room 
are on either side of the entrance to the 
general reading room. The main stack 
room in the north wing of the building 
extends directly under the floor of the 
principal reading room, seven stack 
stories downward with a capacity of 2,- 
000,000v. Five of these stack floors are 
the full size of the reading room. At 
the east and west sides of the two upper 
stack floors extend work rooms 165x25 
feet. 

The third floor is occupied by the divi- 
sion of educational extension, corre- 
sponding to the library commission in 
other states. A special stack affords ac- 
commodations for the hundred thousand 
volumes used for traveling libraries and 
another special stack in room 329 is 
built to the dimensions of the large books 
in raised type for blind readers. 

The library school is amply accommo- 
dated on the same floor by a suite of six 
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rooms, two large lecture rooms, the prin- 
cipal study room, an impressive apart- 
ment, 148x30 feet, with 78 desks, enough 
to accommodate both regular and sum- 
mer schools at the same time and with 
steel shelving sufficient for 10,000v. In 
addition there is a typewriter room, a 
seminar room and offices for the vice- 
director. 

The basement contains the book bind- 
ery, the packing room, auditorium, jani- 
tors’ quarters, rooms for storage, etc. 

The architects are Palmer, Hornbos- 
tel & Jones, of New York City. 

The bill authorizing a new State edu- 
cation building for New York became a 
law in May, 1906. Last month, Octo- 
ber 15-17, the state of New York dedi- 
cated the building with appropriate 
ceremony, with large audiences present, 
in which state and nation, as well as the 
educational world generally, were repre- 
sented. 

Addresses in the dedication of the 
library quarters were given by the Hon 
Whitelaw Reid and Dr John C. Schwab. 
Distinguished speakers were heard also 
on formal educational subjects. 

A reunion of those who have been con- 
nected with the State library school of 
New York was held on the night of Oc- 
tober 14. 





Disturbance of Library Affairs in Ohio 

The Library Commission of Ohio has 
declared vacant the position of library 
organizer of the state, a position held by 
Mary E. Downey for the past four years. 

The change is made ostensibly on the 
ground of Miss Downey not being a resi- 
dent of Ohio. The newspapers of Colum- 
bus state that Miss Downey was born, 
reared and educated in Ohio, being 
graduated from Denison university, 
Granville, going into Iowa as librarian 
at Ottumwa. From there, it is stated, 
she returned to Ohio as state organizer 
by invitation of former State-librarian 
Galbreath. 

It is generally understood that the 
Board of Library Commissioners hold 
Miss Downey responsible for the vote of 
censure passed by the National associa- 
tion of state librarians at Pasadena in 
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1911 in relation to the change made in 
the state librarianship of Ohio at that 
time. The records show that certain 
state librarians, members of the associa- 
tion of state librarians, personal and pro- 
fessional friends of Mr. Galbreath, were 
responsible for the resolutions, and Miss 
Downey’s name or influence appears no- 
where in the proceedings. 

The appointments to fill the vacancies 
in the organizer’s office will show the real 
state of affairs. 

Sabra W. Vought has resigned her 
position as assistant library organizer of 
Ohio, following the removal of Miss 
Downey. She plans to spend the next 
few months at her home at Jamestown, 
N. Y 





New York Library Week 
Niagara Falls, September 23-28, 1912 
The attendance registered at the an- 

nual meeting of the New York library 
association was the largest in the history, 
reaching over 300 names. There were 81 
libraries represented. 

A reception was held on Monday eve- 
ning, with addresses of welcome and re- 
sponses. 

The regular sessions opened Tuesday 
morning with President Seward’s ad- 
dress on “Possibilities.” He said that 
the association was equipped to do a 
work for democrary, was animated by 
the missionary spirit, but had only de- 
veloped a small degree of possible effi- 
ciency. He advocated the employment of 
a competent field secretary by the asso- 
ciation. He advised dividing the state 
into districts, where meetings should be 
held for the enlightenment of the people 
in the ways of the library. 

The report of the committee on read- 
ing for rural communities was made 
ready by Kate S. Peck, chairman. She 
referred to the county library plan as the 
solution of all the difficulties in the way 
of providing reading for the country 
side. The county library law of New 
York state seems to work a hardship on 
the cities, in that they would pay most of 
the support for county libraries. 

Dr Claxton, United States commis- 
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sioner of education, delivered the prin- 
cipal address on Tuesday afternoon. The 
schools were dismissed and nearly 100 
teachers were present. Dr Claxton said 
the chief function of the modern democ- 
racy is that of education, and the library 
and its work is part of the great educa- 
tional system of the country, as impor- 
tant a part and as vital in its results as 
the public schools. It is said that 54 per 
cent of the people live in the open coun- 
try or in small towns under 2,500 popula- 
tion, and 65 per cent of the children live 
there. No towns of 2,500 have adequate 
libraries. Country people read better 
books and make better use of them than 
the town people. Dr Claxton believes 
that each county should have a library 
building at the county seat, and in the 
most populous counties, buildings in the 
larger towns, all under county control. 
Special books can be supplied from the 
state library. The county library should 
serve directly the books most called for 
by the people. Smaller depositories, de- 
pendent on the county library, might be 
established, and the parcels post would 
facilitate sending books outside these 
stations. 

On Tuesday evening a special search- 
light excursion on the Gorge trolley road 
was enjoyed by many. 

The Wednesday sessions were devot- 
ed to a discussion of Prison libraries, 
under the leadership of Dr O. F. Lewis, 
general secretary of the Prison associa- 
tion of New York. The report of the 
committee on penal and charitable insti- 
tutions was that the libraries in the penal 
institutions of the state were in a deplora- 
ble condition. Dr Lewis advocated larg- 
er appropriations for books, equipment 
and system of supervision, which should 
be authorized and supported by the state. 

Frederick W. Jenkins, New York city, 
gave an interesting account of Prison li- 
braries in New York city. He scored 
those who send gifts, often utterly worth- 
less materials, to the prisons and reform- 
atories. He considers such books a seri- 
ous menace to good work among the 
prison libraries. The first thing needed 
is books from which to teach the foreign 
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immigrants the English language. Voca- 
tional books are the second great need. 
Dr Franklin Briggs and other experts in 
the prison and reformatory field spoke 
on the conditions in these institutions, 
and their reports were for the most part 
discouraging as to conditions. 

Dr Frederick Almy, of Buffalo, stated 
that no agency is so much responsible 
for poverty as ignorance. He thinks li- 
braries in dispersing ignorance can go 
far ‘toward alleviating conditions. Dr 
Almy gave the following list as among 
the best books for social workers: 

Warner: American charities 

Devine: Spirit of social work 

Devine: Misery and its causes 

John Gordon Brooks: The social unrest 

John Mitchell: Organized labor 

Jane Addams: Spirit of youth in the city 
streets 

Jane Addams: A new conscience and an 
ancient evil 

Mary E. Richmond: The good neighbor. 

Francis G. Peabody: Jesus Christ and the 
social question 

Rauschenbusch: Christianity and the so- 
cial crisis 

Survey 

Wines: Punishment and reformation 

Mr Dudgeon, of Wisconsin library 
commission, thought it was foolish for 
the librarian, the commission, or the 
department of education to try to tell the 
prison authorities what they ought to do 
with the prisoners as to books. He 
thought that the limit of the work libra- 
rians could do was to put their knowi- 
edge of books and the tools with which 
to find books, and the ways of arriving 
at the selection of books, in the hands of 
the chaplain or the prison authorities, so 
that they who work with the people 
might work with those who know the 
books, jointly. 

On Wednesday afternoon the visitors 
were given a delightful trip over the 
grounds surrounding the falls and 
rapids, by Niagara Falls bureau, and lat- 
er a trip over the Gorge road on the Belt 
line. Stops were made at various places, 
including a visit to Gen Brock’s monu- 
ment at Queenstown Heights. 

On Thursday morning M. S. Dudgeon 
of the Wisconsin free library commission, 
gave an address on “Some phases of ex- 
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tension work.”* Mr Dudgeon said that 
the librarian should not consider his 
work so much that of a missionary, as 
that it is the librarian’s legal duty to 
serve literally everyone in the commun- 
ity. 

The report of the committee on Insti- 
tutes was presented by Mr Wynkoop of 
the State library. It showed that the 
meetings had increased beyond any previ- 
ous record, 99 more libraries participat- 
ing than ever before. The committee 
questioned the wisdom of putting the 


‘duties which these meetings entail upon 


local librarians, and suggested that funds 
be provided enabling the committee itself 
to assume the preparation and carrying 
on of the work. The work has reached 
the point where further work and even 
the maintenance of the work of its pres- 
ent schedule is dependent upon increased 
financial support. The appeal was made 
that the New York library association 
appropriate funds for the support of this 
institute work, rather than put the re- 
sponsibility directly upon the state de- 
partment. An appeal was made for $300 
to be appropriated for the work next 
year, and, in view of the importance of 
the work, for the funds in the treasury 
of the association in large measure to be 
held for the benefit of the work. It was 
also voted that in the case of a library 
receiving public money from the state, 
expenses for attendance at the local insti-’ 
tute should be allowed. Considerable 
difference of opinion arose in the discus- 
sion of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. It was seen from the treasurer’s 
statement that it would be impossible to 
appropriate the $300 for the institute, 
but it was finally voted to appropriate as 
much as possible. 

Dr Eastman reviewed the library legis- 
lation throughout the country for the 
past year. 

Thursday afternoon was left free for 
recreation. 

The evening session opened with an 
address on “The public service library,” 
by Charles E. McLenegan, of the Mil- 
waukee public library. 


*Mr. Dudgeon’s paper will appear later in 
Pusiic Lrpraries in full. 
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Mr McLenegan disclaimed any pre- 
tense to learning or wisdom, but gave 
both in large measure, as well as clever 
touches of rich humour. In comparing 
western conditions with those existing 
in New York, Mr McLenegan said: 

“The environment of the west is dif- 
ferent from New York state. Your in- 
stitutions were handed down to you from 
your forefathers, your commonwealth 
has all the stability of historic growth 
and order. But with us, the three score 
years and ten of man’s life more than 
cover the transition from border warfare 
to the reign of social law. The institu- 
tions we have, we have made for our- 
selves ; we have no hesitancy in unmaking 
them if we see that the work was badly 
done. Our day has begun to see that 
there is some greater law operative than 
the claws and teeth of the survival of 
the fittest. This has too long meant the 
survival of the toughest, and the world 
owes John Fiske a debt of gratitude for 
teaching us that ‘fittest’ means not alone 
fittest to crush down opposition, but fit- 
test also in intelligence to comprehend, 
and in spirit to receive. There are 
dreamers who look for the regeneration 
of society by law. That will never be. 
Society will purge itself by more obedi- 
ence to the laws we have, the laws of na- 
ture, as well as the laws of man. But 
more obedience to law means that we 
need more intelligence in our life, for in- 
telligence is the line of cleavage in any 
self-ordered and progressive people. 

Opportunity is as present today as it 
ever was, for the men who have the will 
and knowledge to grasp it. Here is 
where our libraries come in. If we can 
rise to our opportunity, well and good. 
Our arm can reach as far as any other 
agent of the state. If we cannot meet 
the call, other agencies will be found to 
do the work and we shall be left behind. 
The population of our great cities offers 
to our libraries a possibility of education 
for every one of these people, for you 
are their last chance, and they are where 
you can get at them. Truly the Lord has 
delivered them into your hands.” 

Walter R. Nursey, inspector of public 


libraries of the Province of Ontario, 
spoke on “Library progress in Ontario.” 
He referred to the present time being the 
eve of the anniversary of 100 years of 
peace, saying, ““We are here today to ex- 
change broad ideas that make for intel- 
lectual enlightenment and permanent 
peace. Our ammunition is books, not 
bullets.” He reviewed the library prog- 
ress in Ontario, under the problem, the 
literary situation, the causes of develop- 
ment ‘and future possibilities. The im- 
mense and rapidly developing area and 
scattered population make library serv- 
ice a problem. The control of libraries 
is vested in the department of education. 
The Act of 1909 regulates the establish- 
ment and maintenance of all public libra- 
ries and provides for the maintenance of 
traveling libraries and for holding library 
institutes. The expense of the library 
institute is borne by the department of 
education. 

W. P. Cutter, librarian of the Engin- 
eering societies, New York, treated the 
subject, “Let the large help the little.” 
Mr Cutter pictured the librarian of a 
small town in the enviable position with 
government, both state and national, and 
local associations, and larger libraries, 
publishers, the press, etc., etc., all vying 
with each other in meeting the needs of 
the small libraries. With all the associa- 
tions, Mr Cutter things there is some- 
thing wrong with the small public libra- 
ries, though he did not exactly say what 
it was. He suggested that letters to high 
school principals and college professors 
should be sent, with specific suggestions, 
stating the existence of library schools. 

The Publicity committee, Miss Hitch- 
ler, of the Brooklyn public library, chair- 
man, reported systematic and thorough 
correspondence throughout the state, as 
well as much newspaper notice in the case 
of library publicity. 

Friday evening was devoted to “Work 
with children.” Mrs A. B. Maltby, New 
York Public library, recorded “Notable 
recent books for children’s rooms and 
school libraries.” (See page 386.) 

Caroline Webster, state organizer, sug- 
gested ways and means of interesting 
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people in early pioneer days by means of 
a local history story hour. She de- 
scribed her experience in such work 
where she concentrated upon the period 
of Indian occupation. Everybody in the 
village was asked to help by means of 
relics, maps, etc. First came the story 
of the Long House, second came life in 
the Long House, showing Indian cus- 
toms, camps, etc. ; Indian legends ; the ar- 
rival of white settlers; reaching the val- 
ley by different routes; the question of 
ownership; the story of the treaty, and 
finally the account of the last Indian 
council of the Genesee valley. This was 
illustrated by a most interesting story 
of the Genesee valley, by Miss Massee, 
of Buffalo. 

Miss Grasty, librarian of the Eastern 
high school, Baltimore, Md., presented a 
plan of re-organizing a high school 
library. 

Miss Mendenhall, of the New York 
Public library, presented a paper on 
“Training in the use of books.” She 
spoke of its being impossible, after being 
in library work for a few years, to real- 
ize at all the veiwpoint of the person who 
knows nothing about library tools. Un- 
til the great multitude outside the pro- 
fession are taught to use the modern li- 
brary intelligently, library work will de- 
feat its own ends. 

Russell J. Forbes, of the Buffalo pub- 
lic library, spoke of the value of clipping 
collections and ordering books on ap- 
proval. He urged that books be bought 
on approval whenever practicable. Chil- 
dren’s books, especially, should always 
be read before buying. 

Dr Henry P. Emerson, superintendent 
of education of Buffalo, said that the 
power to appreciate and appropriate the 
best that has been written by man is real 
cuture. Teachers who have never been 
readers are unable to interest and secure 
growth in the children under their charge. 

Dr George M. Forbes spoke on “The 
place of the high school library in high 
school education.” 
thought that the problem of cultural ed- 
ucation is to bring every normal child in- 
to such vital contact with the beautiful 
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and sublime, that these will do their silent 
work of transformation in the human 
spirit and bring in each the power of cul- 
tural response to its utmost limit. Prac- 
tical power and culture are the great pri- 
mary and subordinate ends of public edu- 
cation. 

Dr Sherman Williams, of the State 
department of education, outlined the 
plans of the State department for the 
development of school libraries. General 
negligence in regard to rural school li- 
braries is astounding. The only solution 


‘is through the appointment of high school 


librarians. The law should be amended 
so as to allow a district quota for the 
librarian as for any other teacher. 

The committee on High school libraries, 
Miss Hall, of Brooklyn, chairman, re- 
ported conditions of indifference and out- 
of-date methods in most school libra- 
ries, but there is a growing recognition 
of the fact that the large possibilities in 
high school libraries can be realized only 
when the school libraries are under ex- 
pert supervision. Great improvement 
had been made since this committee com- 
menced its work in 1909. 

On Saturday the members and friends 
of the N. Y. L. A. were the guests of 
the Buffalo public library. They were 
met at the station by automobiles and a 
delightful ride taken around the city. A 
charming luncheon was served at the 
Lafayette hotel. Everyone had a good 
time and all were convinced that Buffalo 
could do as well as Niagara Falls in en- 
tertaining. 

At a business meeting held at noon at 
the Buffalo public library, the commit- 
tee on resolutions reported, thanks ten- 
dered to the various institutions, officials 
and individuals for their efforts on be- 
half of the State association. A resolu- 
tion expressing a sense of the great loss 
to the association in the death of Adolph 
L. Peck, of Gloverville, was also em- 
bodied. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn 
public library; vice-president, Jennie A. 
Witmer, Niagara Falls public library; 
secretary, Mrs A. B. Maltby, New York 
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public library ; treasurer, Paul M. Payne, 
Syracuse public library. 

The resolution relating to the libra- 
ries in state institutions, as amended, was 
presented as follows: That the commit- 
tee on libraries in charitable, reformatory 
and penal institutions of the New York 
library association be directed to confer 
with the proper state authorities having 
supervision of libraries in charitable and 
correctional institutions, with a view of 
offering the assistance of the New York 
library association in the improvement of 
institutional libraries. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The president’s recommendations were 
presented by the chairman of the commit- 
tee to which they were referred, as fol- 
lows: 


1 To divide the state into districts. 
The committe recommends that this 
be referred to the Inntitute committee, 
which has already begun this work. 

2 To persuade the up-state libraries to join 
the N. Y. L. 
The committee recommends that the 
executive committee circularize the li- 
braries and individual trustees. 

3 To issue books from large to small libra- 
ries. 
The committee feels that the associa- 
tion should not press this suggestion, 
inasmuch as, a) the State library is do- 
ing much of this work through its 
traveling library system; b) that inter- 
library loans are now possible; and c) 
municipal library appropriations are 
made for local purposes. 

4 To employ a paid field secretary. 
The committee recommends that this 
suggestion be kept berore the associa- 
tion, but laid over until there is more 
money in the treasury. 


The resolutions of the committee were 
adopted. 

The charm of Niagara Falls as a place 
for a meeting grew as the days of the 
association passed. The light of the full 
moon added to the pleasure of the late 
evening hours. The wonderful water, 
the lunar rainbows, the beauties of the 
park, are delightful memories long to be 
cherished. 

Mrs Kate DEAN ANDREW, 
Secretary. 
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Department of Libraries 
Southern Educational association, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nov. 26-30, 1912 

Addresses before the association in 
general sessions: 

1) Unification of the State’s library 
interests under the leadership of the 
State library. Dr H. R.. McIlwaine, 
State-librarian, Richmond, Va. 

2) The use of the library in the school 
for the attainment of definite educational 
ends. [Speaker to be announced. ] 

Departmental program: Interstate 
round-table; November 29, 2:30 p..m. 

1) A course of study in the use of 
books. 

a Evaluation of books for pupils in 
the grades. Adeline B. Zachert, di- 
rector of children’s work, Rochester 
(N. Y.) public library. 

b A suggestive outline of a course 
for training teachers in the use of 
books. Lucy E. Fay, librarian of the 
University of Tennessee. 

2) The rural school library—How to 
meet its needs. 

a The rural school library. W. K. 
Tate, State supervisor of elementary 
rural schools, South Carolina. 

b The teacher’s part in the work, G. 
F. Boyd, superintendent of the Kos- 
ciusko schools, Mississippi. 

c The library as seen by the state. 
Dr J. P. W. Brouse, superintendent 
of City schools, Somerset, Ky. 

3) School library inspection, or The 
library an essential part of the equip- 
ment of schools attempting to do stand- 
ard work. 

a The need of the library for the 
best results in teaching the cultural 
subjects comparable to the need of 
the laboratory in teaching the science 
courses. St. George L. Sioussat, pro- 
fessor of history, Vanderbilt uni- 
versity. 

4) Co-ordination of the administra- 
tion and work of the public and high 
school libraries. 

a The joint work of the public and 
high school library in relating educa- 
tion to life. Marilla W. Freeman, 
librarian of Goodwyn institute, Mem- 
phis. 




















American Library. Institute 
Meeting at Niagara Falls, New York 


The institute met on Thursday after- 
noon, Sept. 26, with President Hill and 
Messrs Utley, Carr, Brown, G. B. Utley 
and Miss M. E. Ahern present. A let- 
ter from Mr Wadlin, of Boston, chair- 
man of the committee appointed at Ot- 
tawa to report at this meeting, expressed 
regret at his inability to be present and 
reported progress on the part of the com- 
mittee. A communication from Dr Bost- 
wick made an argument in favor of a 
mathematical formula for computing the 
cost of administration, which was read 
by the secretary. The informal discus- 
sion, which followed, seemed to show 
that lack of knowledge of the subject 
prevailed generally and largely because 
no one had attempted a solution or had 
a realization of the importance of the 
subject. 

The secretary was _ instructed to 
prepare for election in November. Also 
to have Dr Bostwick’s paper printed and 
sent to the fellows of the institute. The 
session lasted nearly two hours and was 
full of interest. 

M. E. AHERN, 
Secretary. 





Sometimes the grown-ups who control 
the doings of the children must be con- 
verted to the library idea and therefore 
opportunities to address teachers’ meet- 
ings and mothers’ meetings should not 
be neglected. The library should be 
made attractive. Story hours, reading 
circles, special meetings, all contribute 
to make children feel that they are 
welcome. 

A man don’t want to give a whoop 
whether a thing gets done or not, but 
just whether he keeps workin’ along at 
it. If he does that, it’s bound to get 
done, and without worryin’ him. And he 
ain’t so plumb feverish all the time. 

If you don’t come to that way of 
thinkin’ sooner or later you get this 
here nervous prostration.—Stewart Ed- 
ward White. (In The Cabin.) 
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British Library Association 
Meeting in Liverpool 


The American librarians who were in 
England the first week in September and 
who took advantage of the invitation to 
attend the meeting of the British library 
association at Liverpool, were very cor- 
dially received and were most apprecia- 
tive of the courtesy extended to them. 

The association differs from our 
American one in that the membership is 
limited to the chief librarians and the 
members of library committees. This 
limitation characterizes the association as 
a very small but a much more united body 
of people than our A. L. A. Another 
noticeable fact is the absence of women. 
Few women hold positions as chief li- 
brarians and quite as few serve as mem- 
bers of library committees. 

As the members all hold executive po- 
sitions, the subjects brought before the 
conference are of more or less interest to 
everyone, so the association meets only in 
general assembly. All the meetings were 
open to library assistants, but only those 
within a short distance of Liverpool 
found it convenient to attend. 

One of the most interesting points to 
the American visitor was the extreme 
conventionality with which the meetings 
were conducted. The formal introduc- 
tion extended not only to the speakers 
but also to those who took part in the dis- 
cussion of the papers. At the close of the 
reading of each paper, ushers collected 
the names of all who wished to take part 
in the discussions. These were handed to 
the president who announced each in 
turn. Often the first two or three speak- 
ers had been previously requested to pre- 
sent their views for or against the sub- 
ject of the paper. But no matter how far 
the speakers differed in opinions, no mat- 
ter if they had called each other an ass 
over their coffee at breakfast in a previ- 
ous argument on the subject, the opening 
remarks were always a polite and courte- 
ous tribute to the author for his paper. 
The able and earnest character of the 
papers made this seem only merited ap- 
preciation. 

The meetings of the association were 
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held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings. Undoubtedly, the most 
scholarly address was the opening one 
given by the president, Mr Leslie, who is 
also chairman of the Library museum 
and arts committee of Liverpool. 

Mr Shaw, librarian of the Liverpool 
public libraries, followed with a paper on 
“Open access—an experiment.” He 
based, his paper on the experiences of his 
10 branch libraries, two of which have 
open shelves. Both sides of the ques- 
tion were so impartially dealt with as 
to leave one in doubt as to Mr Shaw’s 
own opinion. The more important point 
to him was the necessity of a capable and 
efficient staff. The discussion of this 
question, which our American librarians 
have long since considered settled, was 
long. One of the best arguments against 
the open shelves was the proposition to 
substitute a good annotated catalog. 

Mr Tedder, secretary of the associa- 
tion and librarian of The Athenaeum, 
London, read a paper on “The place of 
bibliography in primary, secondary and 
higher education.” Both Mr Tedder and 
those who followed in the discussion 
dwelt on what was being done in the li- 
braries and in connection with schools 
to train young people in a more intelligent 
use of books. 

Miss Fegan, librarian of Ladies’ col- 
lege, Cheltenham, spoke of what she was 
accomplishing with the students of her 
college. 

A practical example of the work Liv- 
erpool was doing was seen on the visit 
to the Carnegie branch library, West 
Derby, where a teacher from an adjoin- 
ing school had brought over a whole 
class, which had taken entire possession 
of the children’s room. 

At the second morning session, Mr 
Hulme, librarian of the Patent Office 1i- 
brary, London, discussed “‘Current serial 
digests and indexes of pure and applied 
science.” He made a strong plea for 
more co-operation in this work, especially 
in abstracting scientific articles. He be- 
lieved the work could be done better and 
cheaper than by the present method used 
by publishing houses. The co- operation 
in indexing was more hopeful, witness 
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the work of the Institute of technical 
bibliography. 

Mr Doubleday, librarian of Hamp- 
stead public libraries, London, next read 
a paper on “Public libraries and the pub- 
lic,’ in which he divided public opinion 
regarding public libraries into three 
classes. There were those who appre- 
ciated them ; those who thought but little 
concerning them and those who inveter- 
ately opposed them. The last two classes 
have formed their opinions on miscon- 
ception and prejudice of the public 1i- 


brary, though he granted that a misuse of : 


the library facilities might have given 
rise to them. Decrease in the circulation 
of fiction and the consequent statistics af- 
forded grounds for most of the discus- 
sion. 

Another very interesting subject, “The 
cost of education and its effect upon 
the library movement,” was presented by 
Mr Savage, librarian of Wallasey pub- 
lic libraries. The increasing rate appro- 
priated to the boards of education on ac- 
count of new experiments that were be- 
ing tried might be one reason for the 
lack of an equal advance in the support 
of the public library. Mr Savage claimed 
that the education the child received in 
the school was too stereotyped, that the 
school dominated the life of the child 
preventing individual thought. While if 
the child was taught the uses of the li- 
brary and to depend upon it, it might be 
made a great factor in his development 
after leaving school. Even the rate payer, 
Mr Savage said, claims that education 
is costly and that it is not sufficient. The 
discussion turned upon the kinds of ex- 
tension work for libraries and whether 
they encroached upon the fields of the 
teacher and social reformer. 

Miss Moore, supervisor of the chil- 
dren’s work of the New York public ii- 
braries, gave an illustrated talk on the 
work she is doing in New York. The 
lantern slides showed many views of the 
children’s departments in the branch l- 
braries. Miss Moore’s talk was most en- 
thusiastically received and she was called 
upon to answer many questions,—an 
evidence of the ree interest in chil- 
dren’s work. 
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If the English librarian has been slow- 
er than his American friend in adopting 
open shelves in the administration of his 
library, he may be far in advance in some 
other respects, as was indicated by Mr 
Jast’s paper on “The superstition of the 
bound book.” The title indicated little of 
the heretical contents. He advocated the 
cutting up of serials and binding each 
article separately, classifying, cataloging 
and shelving according to’ subject, thus 
bringing together all the material in the 
library on each subject. Of course, all 
periodical publishers would have to be 
labored with to begin all articles on new 
leaves. In defense of Mr Jast’s position, 
it may be said that there is in Engiand no 
such valuable index as our “Readers’ 
guide to periodical literature,” and also 
that Mr Jast himself has done most care- 
ful indexing of the periodicals in his own 
library, the Croydon public. 

Mr Faxon spoke on behalf of the 
American visitors and brought greetings 
from the Ottawa meeting. He also pre- 
sented some of the different phases of 1li- 
brary work in the United States. 

Miss Saxe brought greeetings from the 
Canadian librarians. She made very 
clear the difference in distances between 
points in England and those in Canada, 
that the English librarian could cross the 
Atlantic and meet with the librarians in 
Montreal in six days while it would re- 
quire seven days to come from British 
Columbia. She cleverly spoke of how 
her visit to England had reminded her 
of her first reference question, which de- 
spite her most vigorous efforts, she had 
been unable to answer,—something con- 
cerning the laws and customs of the 
English bar-maid. While on this visit 
she had planned to continue her search 
for information, being still unsuccessful, 
she felt she could do no better ian to 
leave the question with the British library 
association. 

The afternoons and evenings were de- 
voted to the more social features cf the 
association. Tuesday’s luncheon was 


served in the rooms of the Brown library. 

Immediately following, notwithstand- 
ing a heavy rain storm, most of the dele- 
gates accepted the invitation to the gar- 
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den party at Dingle Bank. Mr and Mrs 
Given graciously entertained at their 
home on the Mersey River. The rain 
soon ceased and the guests spent a 
charming afternoon, listening to the 
music and walking along the bank of the 
river. 

In the evening the members and their 
friends assembled for a soirée by invita- 
tion of the Library museum, and arts 
committee. The group of buildings, 
Walker art gallery, Picton reading room, 
Hornby library of fine arts and prints, 
Brown library and the museum, are all 
connected, forming a series of rooms de- 
lightfully arranged for a reception. The 
gallery contains a good collection of 
paintings by modern artists and on the 
tables in the libraries were found a fine 
exhibition of valuable and rare books. 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates 
were conducted on a tour to some of the 
city buildings, the cathedral, Liver build- 
ings and dock offices, concluding with 
tea on board the Adriatic and the Em- 
press of Great Britain. 

A Bohemian concert formed the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The guests formed 
groups around small tables where light 
refreshments were served, men smoked 
and everyone enjoyed meeting and talk- 
ing with friends or making new acquaint- 
ances. The program consisted of piano 
solos, songs and humorous readings. 

On Thursday afternoon coaches and 
automobiles conveyed the members of the 
association on a tour of inspection of the 
branch libraries. There are ten oi these, 
two of which have open access. Alli but 
one have separate children’s rooms and 
most have an additional Iadies reading 
room. Another noticeable thing was the 
scrupulously clean appearance of the li- 
braries, which is true also of all libraries 
in England. This brings to mind the 
new Johnston’s lightning book-duster and 
elevator which was practically demon- 
strated at the general library the evening 
before. 

The annual dinner was held at the Ex- 
change Station hotel and was one of the 
most enjoyable of the social features of 
the conference. The toasts opened with 
those proposed by the president, Mr Les- 
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lie, to the King and Queen, followed by 
those to the Library association, City of 
Liverpool, our visitors and the reception 
committee. The proposals and responses 
were equally clever. Mr Jast who pro- 
posed the toast to the visitors spoke espe- 
cially of the American guests and 
showed the “never say die” spirit of the 
reference librarian in suggesting that 
Miss Saxe might have solved her ques- 
tion by looking up the subject of bar and 
then maid and combining the informa- 
tion. The frequent singing of “Oh he’s a 
jolly good fellow” formed a charming 
substitute for our American three cheers 
or “What’s the matter with —? He’s all 
right.” 

A beautiful excursion into Wales to 
Colwyn bay, then by coach to Conway, 
and the Sychant Pass formed the post 
conference trip and the close of a most 
successful meeting. Every arrange- 
ment possible had been made for the 
comfort and pieasure of the delegates. 
Two elaborate handbooks had been pre- 
pared and distributed to the members 
on registering. One was a descriptive 
handbook of the Liverpool public libra- 
ries with illustrations and plans. The 
other was an official handbook of the City 
of Liverpool, also illustrated and con- 
taining reproductions of the best pic- 
tures in the Walker art gallery. 

ANNA May PRice. 





Many amusing and often trying ex- 
periences come up in the library in con- 
nection with the uncertainty of the names 
of some foreign patrons. Members of 
the same family fail to spell the name 
the same way, or even individuals will 
try variations. They translate or trans- 
literate as the spirit moves. Often they 
adopt new names, thinking thus to be- 
come Americans all the sooner. A man 
wanted to assume a good American 
name, so he walked around the streets 
looking at the sign boards to find one. 
He noticed many signs as Smith & Son, 
Brown & Son, etc.; so he concluded 
Son was a good common American 
name, and he proceeded to call himself 
Mr Son. There are many little Sons 
who patronize the library. 


Library Meetings 

Chicago.—The Chicago library club 
held the first meeting of the season on 
Thursday evening, October 10, in the as- 
sembly room of the Public library. 

Following the usual custom the pro- 
gram was devoted to a resumé of the 
conference of the A. L. A. Miss Ahern, 
giving a brief outline of the program, 
said that she considered it the finest ever 
presented. So many good things were 
offered, it was difficult to make a choice. 
Mr Legler spoke of the general trend of 
the conference. He considered person- 
ality the keynote of the program in con- 
tradistinction to technic which has for- 
merly occpuied so much time and atten- 
tion. Louise B. Krause gave an inter- 
esting account of the social side of the 
meeting. 

All the speakers expressed for them- 
selves and the association their apprecia- 
tion of the warm welcome and the de- 
lightful hospitality extended on every 


hand. 
HELEN HuTcHINSON, 


Secretary. 

District of Columbia.— The first meeting. 
of the District of Columbia library as- 
sociation for the year 1912-1913 was 
held Wednesday evening, October 9, in 
the children’s room of the Public library. 
Prof William Allen Wilbur, Dean of Co- 
lumbian college, George Washington 
university, addressed the association on 
the subject “Isaak Walton and the Com- 
pleat Angler.” In introduction to his 
subject Prof Wilbur stated that the best 
books of the world minister to their 
readers in two quite different ways ; some 
minister to us in forms of truth and 
others in forms of beauty. The Com- 
pleat Angler is one of the latter class; it 
is not the art of angling which attracts 
us, but Walton’s philosophy of life. 
After giving a brief sketch of Walton’s 
life and the historical setting of the 
period the speaker gave a very enjoyable 
appreciation of the book, calling atten- 
tion most attractively to its charms, and 
presenting it as a book which never 
grows old or wearisome. 

At the close of the formal part of the 
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meeting refreshments were served and 
the members remained for a very pleas- 
ant social hour. 
C. SEyMour THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


Massachusetts.— The autumn meeting of 
the Bay Path library club met with the 
commission conference at Lancaster, 
Oct. 1-2. 

Elizabeth M. Gardiner, assistant to the 
director of the Worcester art museum, 
spoke on the “Use of photographs in 
small libraries.” She showed their val- 
ue in adding to the attractiveness of the 
library and in stimulating the use of 
books. 

A round-table on the best books of 
1912, followed, conducted by Mr F. H. 
Whitmore, of Brockton, Mass. 

In the afternoon, Miss Brown, agent 
for the Massachusetts free public library 
commission, read a paper on “Library 
trustees and their opportunity.” She told 
of their duties to the public, of their re- 
lations with the librarian and the libra- 
rians’ relations with them. 

In the evening, J. C. L. Clark, town- 
clerk of Lancaster, spoke to the club, on 
“Development of local material in a town 
library.” He illustrated his talk by show- 
ing the methods used in Lancaster to 
preserve its local material. 

At the morning session of the follow- 
ing day, Virginia M. Keyes, of Lancaster, 
gave a paper on “Use of Library of Con- 
gress cards in small libraries.” Ella L. 
Sawyer, of Worcester, spoke on “Simple 
problems of cataloging.” 

In the afternoon, Miss Tillinghast, of 
Boston, gave a practical talk and object 
lesson on “Book mending and repairing.” 

The present officers were continued 
until next June. 

WINNIERED S. FARRELL, 
Secretary. 

Massachusetts.— The second meeting 
of the Old Colony library club, which was 
organized about a year ago to provide for 
an interchange of ideas among librarians 
in the local city, was held at Duxbury, 
Mass., August 16, the president, Mr W. 
W. Bryant of Boston, presiding. Com- 
modore Moore, a trustee of the Duxbury 
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library, extended a welcome to the club 
on behalf of the library and the town. 

The following officers were chosen: 

President, Frank H. Whitmore; vice- 
president, Gertrude M. Gleason; secre- 
tary, Nellie Thomas. 

Louisa M. Hooper, of Brookline, read 
a paper entitled “Some problems common 
to public libraries large and small,” em- 
phasizing the desirability of inducing ev- 
eryone in the community to use the li- 
brary, and recommending the use of 
farmers’ bulletins, facts for farmers, and 


‘other public documents. 


George H. Tripp, of New Bedford, 
followed with a paper on “The joyous 
librarian,’ advising library workers to 
take a hopeful view of their work and to 
cultivate a sense of humor. 

A question box was conducted by Miss 
Colcord, of North Plymouth, followed by 
an informal discussion of many matters 
connected with a librarian’s work. 

NELLIE THOMAS, 
Secretary. 

Michigen.—The twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Michigan library associa- 
tion was held at Port Huron, Septem- 
ber 3-5. 

The good management of the Port 
Huron public library as to arrangements 
contributed largely to the success of the 
meeting. A post card containing a pho- 
tograph of the Port Huron library with 
a word of invitation sent beforehand to 
each library in the state was a happy bit 
of cordiality and the souvenir booklets of 
Port Huron distributed at the close of 
the meeting a thoughtful piece of atten- 
tion. 

The informal reception with refresh- 
ments served by the ladies and the Port 
Huron library staff, and also the auto- 
mobile ride and luncheon at the Winde- 
mere were thoroughly enjoyed. 

The opening speech of welcome by 
W. L. Jenks, president of the Port Huron 
board of library commissioners, was most 
cordial, and it was responded to grace- 
fully by Mrs A. F. MacDonell, president 
of the association. 

The papers were upon administrative 
affairs and matters of state-wide interest 
rather than upon processes and details of 
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work. Discussions were arranged to fol- 
low each paper in order that each sub- 
ject might be talked over thoroughly. 

A. E. Hardy, the guest of the associa- 
tion, gave two addresses entitled “Should 
everybody know about the library?” and 
“A half century experiment in library ad- 
ministration”—the former a practical and 
lucid talk upon publicity, with discussion 
following, led by John S. Cleavinger, of 
Jackson, and the latter an interesting 
survey of how libraries are managed in 
Canada. Certain features in regard to 
libraries in Canada, as brought out by 
him, stemed very desirable to the young 
people present and it was with much mer- 
riment that Mr Hardy received applica- 
tions for any positions that might be 
vacant. 

Both these papers, as well as the one 
by Henry M. Utley, of Detroit, upon the 
“Status of the public library in our edu- 
cational system,” were strong on admin- 
istrative matters. Mr Utley’s paper had 
to do with the recent situation in De- 
troit when the question arose as to the 
validity of an issue of city bonds voted 
for the purchase of sites for a central 
and branch library buildings, and 
brought out the decision of the Supreme 
Court which held that libraries are a 
recognized instrumentality of education 
and so are part of the educational ma- 
chinery of the state and not a part of 
the local municipal government. 

Interesting discussion of the subject 
followed, led by G. A. Wolf, a member 
of the board of library commissioners, 
Grand Rapids, who gave a history of 
library legislation in the state of Michi- 
gan, and by W. L. Jenks, president, board 
of library commissioners, Port Huron, 
who spoke of the diverting of the fine 
monies from library purposes. 

The library interests of the whole 
state were put vividly and earnestly be- 
fore the audience in the paper on “Town- 
ship libraries,” by R. D. Bailey, county 
organizer for Michigan library commis- 
sioners; also in Samuel H. Ranck’s ad- 
dress, “Rural library extension with spe- 
cial reference to the law of 1911” (illus- 
trated with lantern slides). This showed 
how, under the new library law, town- 
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ships in Michigan may ally themselves 
with adjacent libraries, and was a very 
thorough exposition of what may be done 
in the light of what is being done in other 
states. He made apparent the great op- 
portunities and needs in Michigan when 
he stated that more than half the people 
are without real library privileges, except 
such as they get from the state traveling 
library service, which however circu- 
lates but one book a year for each fifty 
of the population. 

An outcome of this address was a reso- 
lution urging the state to authorize a 
survey of the library resources of Mich- 
igan. 

Discussion on these two papers was led 
by Adam Strohm, assistant librarian Pub- 
lic library, Detroit, who spoke of the 
state commission work in New Jersey, 
and made the point that townships pay- 
ing taxes to adjacent libraries for privi- 
leges should have representation upon 
these library boards. 

Miss Messer, Manistee, Miss Miller, 
Muskegon, Miss Preston, Ionia, Miss 
Sleneau, Port Huron, told what is being 
done to accommodate rural readers in 
their respective towns. 

Further opportunities for work in 
Michigan were brought out by Nina K. 
Preston in her report as chairman of the 
committee for districting the state. A 
map with gold and silver stars had been 
prepared and each center with its sur- 
rounding district was carefully outlined. 
In these districts, with their convenient 
centers (easy of access and good shop- 
ping places), it is hoped the ties of mu- 
tual interest and mutual help will draw 
librarians closer and so knit together the 
library interests of the whole state. 

W. L. Jenks, president of the Port 
Huron board of library commissioners, 
and vice-president of the Michigan Pio- 
neer and Historical society, gave an ad- 
dress upon “The relation of the public 
library to local history.” It was an ef- 
fective argument on the obligation of 
the public library in the matter of the 
collection of materials of local history 
and making them useful and available for 
other people. 

Discussion upon this subject was led 
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by Mrs Georgia M. Hubbard, in charge 
of the Michigan room of the Grand 
Rapids public library, who told of in- 
stances illustrating the great value of this 
collection to the people of Grand Rapids, 
and by Theodore W. Koch, who spoke 
of his experiences in collecting local his- 
tory materials for the University of 
Michigan. 

New officers elected: President, Mrs 
Annie F. MacDonell, Bay City public 
library; first vice-president, Miss K. G. 
Sleneau, Port Huron public library; 
second vice-president, Lulu F. Miller, 
Hackley library, Muskegon; secretary, 
Annie A. Pollard, Grand Rapids public 
library; treasurer, John S. Cleavinger, 
Jackson public library. 

ANNIE A. POLLarp, 
Secretary. 

North Dakota The seventh annual 
meeting of the N. D. library association 
was held at Mayville, October 1-2. 

It was a most interesting and inspir- 
ing meeting and this, together with the 
hospitality and courtesy of the May- 
ville citizens, made it one long to be 
remembered. 

The sessions opened Tuesday after- 
noon with an address by the president 
of the association, Mr R. A. Nestos, of 
Minot, on. “Co-operation between the 
library association and the library com- 
mission.” After citing some of the 
past years’ experiences of the commis- 
sion, he urged the library association to 
join with the library commission in a 
campaign of education; a campaign 
that would stir the people of the state 
to an appreciation of the value of good 
reading, and to an insistence that a rea- 
sonable number of well-selected books 
be placed within reach of every citizen 
of the state, that coming legislatures 
would find their greatest delight in 
adding to the appropriation of the li- 
brary commission; that the appointing 
power would insist upon a strict inter- 
pretation of the word “suitable” in mak- 
ing the selections for the commission and 
that the members of the state auditing 
board would “henceforth and _ forever- 
more” keep within their legitimate prov- 


ince, and do that only which sound sense 
would sanction and sustain. 

Then followed “A night’s repose,” by 
Mrs Minnie C. Budlong, secretary of the 
N. D. library commission. This proved 
to be an interesting comparison of the 
number of books circulated, new  bor- 
rowers and financial condition of the va- 
rious libraries of the state. A large num- 
ber of the libraries showed quite a gain 
in their non-fiction use the past year and 
reasons for this increase were well 
brought out in the discussions which fol- 
lowed. A paper on “The library as a so- 
cial center,” by Miss Sprung, of Devils 
Lake, closed the afternoon’s program. 

At the evening meeting Dr Arthur E. 
Bostwick, of St. Louis, addressed the 
association on the subject “Mal-employ- 
ment in the library.” It was most help- 
ful and suggestive. He advocated that 
idleness is better than useless employ- 
ment. Are we really accomplishing 
something in our work and does our li- 
brary stand for something worth while, 
or would the community be better off 
were it suddenly to be deprived of its li- 
brary? 

Wednesday’s session opened with a 
paper by Miss Greene, of Minot, on 
“How to reach the schools.” 

Round-table meetings followed the 
Public libraries and trustees section, con- 
ducted by Amy G. Bosson, of Fargo, and 
the college section, conducted by Mr C. 
W. Sumner, of Grand Forks, vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 

In the afternoon an entertaining ad- 
dress was given by Prof Frederick H. 
Koch, of the North Dakota state univer- 
sity, on “The influence of the drama in 
modern literature.” The program closed 
with a talk by Dr O. G. Libby, of Grand 
Forks, on “New books worth while in 
1911-12, along the lines of history, biog- 
raphy and travel.” 

The following social features added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the meeting: 
An automobile ride by the Mayville com- 
mercial club; a luncheon by the Woman’s 
club and Public library board, and a re- 
ception by the Mayville normal school. 

Attce M. Pavpock, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
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New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Library section 

Tuesday a m., Nov. 26. 

The purpose and place of the school 
library. 

Dr Sherman Williams, chief school libraries 

division, State education department. 

Books that children like. 

Miss May Massee, Buffalo public library. 

Professional training for school libra- 
rians. 

Miss Mary E. Ahern, Editor, 

ERARIES, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business and election of officers. 
Tuesday p. m., Nov. 26.—Joint session with 
the rural schools section. 

What the district superintendent can 
do for school libraries. 

Supt Walter S. Clark, West Albany. 

Discussion opened by Supt Henry 
Dann, Lancaster, N. Y 

There will be an exhibit showing meth- 
ods and possibilities of school library 
work. This is under the charge of Mr 
Russell J. Forbes, Buffalo public library. 

Frank K. Walter, vice-director, New 
York State library school, chairman. _ 

Addie Hatfield, principal, training 
school, Oneonta State normar school, sec- 
retary. 


Pustic Lyi- 





About once in so often a new graft on 
the tree of library knowledge thinks he 
has discovered something much better, 
more appropriate and altogether more 
effective than anyone ever dreamed of 
before. He is neither a student nor a 
scholar, is not familiar with the history 
of the library movement, its present 
ramifications or its future prospects and 
therefore does not realize what a little 
more knowledge would clearly show that 
his discovery, plan and purpose are al- 
ready in practice, or have been cast off 
long before for very good reasons, or 
have been rejected because found work- 
able in a fuller development, which is 
always the goal before the sincere li- 
brarian. 
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Some Recent Children’s Books* 


“Children of the dawn,” by Elsie F. 
Buckley (Stokes )—Shows a truly Greek 
spirit of beauty and fiery adventure. 
Most poetically told. Girl of 14 would 
do well to read the two charming love 
stories in this book. 

“King Arthur’s knights,” by Henry 
Gilbert (Stokes )—TIllustrated by Walter 
Crane—Charming selection of King Ar- 
thur stories. Plenty of old English 
knightly style, yet without too much de- 
tail of closer imitators of the Chronicles. 

“When knights were bold,” by E. M. 
Tappan (Houghton)—Tells in clear, 
straightforward and rather scholarly 
way, the life, social conditions, arts and 
education among all classes during the 
middle ages. 

“Stories of Norse heroes,” by W. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton—Simple, dignified style. 
Quite a Saga-like air that makes one feel 
the strength and sadness of these North- 
ern gods and goddesses. 

“Hero myths and legends of the Brit- 
ish race,”. by M. I. Ebbutt (Crowell )— 
Well written and interesting collection, 
containing much useful material which 
could be found only with difficulty else- 
where. 

“Roll call on honor,” by A. Quiller- 
Couch (Nelson)—Lives of people of 
varied careers, who were, in their differ- 
ent ways, patriotic and devoid of all self- 
seeking. Good articles on Pasteur and 
Gordon. 

“On the trail of Grant and Lee,” by 
Frederic T. Hill (Appleton)—Very at- 
tractive story of the Civil War. Present- 
ed in a fair broad-minded way, giving at 
the same time clear-cut character por- 
trayal. 

“History of England,” by Kipling and 
Fletcher (Doubleday)—Easy narrative 
style, with undercurrent of humor. Very 
much alive history. Useful as an in- 
ducement to the reading of history, rath- 
er than as a book for topical references. 

“Story of France,’ 
or (Stokes)—Presented in an under- 





* A list prepared by Mrs A. B. Maltby - 
presented at the meeting of the N. Y. L. A 
at Niagara Falls. 


* by Mary Macgreg- . 








. Gulliver (Ginn) 
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standing way. Story-like enough to car- 
ry a child through the whole book, and 
historical enough to make it felt that it 
is a nation’s romance and tragedy that 
is being pictured. 

“Land we live in,” by O. W. Price 
(Small, Maynard)—Full of. interesting 
information about natural resources of 
the U. S. Explains the part the govern- 
ment plays in the preservation and bet- 
terment of these resources. 

“Friendship of nations,” by Lucile 
Very comprehensive 
plea for world peace. Interdependence 
of nations is shown, horrors of war, and 
necessity for a world court of arbitra- 
tion. 

“All about airships,” by Ralph Sim- 
monds (Cassell)—Tells of the develop- 
ment of flight from its mythological be- 
ginning, then the theories evolved by 
scholars of the middle ages, and from 
that its gradual development to the pres- 
ent day. | 

“Boat-building and boating,” by D. C. 
Beard (Scribner)—Can be used as a 
guide in building a raft, a canoe, or a 
small boat of any description. 

“Harper’s camping and scouting,” by 
G. B. Grinnell (Harper)—Most used of 
all camping books. Very practical. 

“Games for the playground, home, 
school and gymnasium,” by Jessie H. 
Bancroft (Macmillan )—Games of all de- 
scriptions, alphabetical index and subject 
index. 








“Singing circle,” by Lady Bell (Long- 


mans )—Charming collection of action 
songs and dances. Contains oldest nurs- 
ery ryhmes, etc. 

“Esperance Morris book,” by Mary 
Neal (Curwen, Lond.)—Two fascinat- 
ing volumes of old English folk-songs 
and dances. Words and music given and 
practical diagrams of dances and cos- 
tumes. 

“Tripled crown,” (Frowds)—Differ- 
ent from other collections of poems in 
that it has a personal touch which makes 
one feel that the poems were indeed fav- 
orites of the three children who selected 
them. 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 
Of the 26 students enrolled in the 

Training school for children’s librarians 
for the year 1912-1913, nine are from 
Pennsylvania, three from Iowa, three 
Ohio, two from District of Columbia, 
and one each from Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York and Vir- 
ginia. 

The special students number six from 
Pennsylvania, one from Maine, one from 
Ohio and one from Wisconsin. 

SarAH C. N. BOcLeE, 
Director. 
Drexel institute 

The library school opened September 
30 with a class of 17, of whom 5 are col- 
lege graduates, I1 have had some library 
experience. 

On October 7, Mary P. Farr, organ- 
izer for the Maryland free library com- 
mission, gave the school a most inter- 
esting talk on her experience in commis- 
sion work in both Missouri and Mary- 


land. 
Graduate rotes 


Rebecca E. Ritchie, *12, has been 
appointed assistant in the State College 
library, State College, Pa. 

Mary Z. Cruice has severed her con- 
nection with Pratt Institute library. Miss 
Cruice’s many friends will regret to hear 
that she suffered a severe injury occa- 
sioned by a fall from her horse while 
on a vacation in Chester, Nova Scotia. 

Adelaide N. Hegeman, ’06, has re- 
signed her position as head of the order 
department in the University of Penn- 
sylvania library. On September 20 she 
sailed on the Saxonia for an indefinite 
stay abroad. 

Mrs. Cassandra U. Warner, ’09, has 
resigned her position in Bryn Mawr col- 
lege library to become reference librarian 
in the Kansas City public library. 

CorINNE BACON, 
Director. 
University of Illinois 

Frances Simpson, M. L., B. L. S., has 
been appointed assistant director, to take 
the place made vacant by the resignation 
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of A. S. Wilson. Miss Simpson has been 
connected with the University of Illinois 
library staff and faculty for 12 years, 
and the alumni and friends of the school 
all over the country will be glad to hear 
of her appointment. 

Anna May Price, A. M., B. L. S., 
assistant professor in the library school 
for the last seven years, has resigned her 
position and is at her home in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Miss Price has had charge 
of the work in cataloging, classification 
and selection of books and has been un- 
usually successful in maintaining high 
standards of scholarship in these courses. 
Her many friends among the alumni will 
follow her with their good wishes. 

Ethel Bond, A. B., B. L. S., has been 
appointed instructor and has been as- 
signed the work in cataloging and classi- 
fication for this semester. Miss Bond, 
after graduating from the library school, 
was an assistant one year at Northwest- 
ern university library, and for the last 
three years has had charge of the re- 
classifying and cataloging of the Ohio 
Wesleyan university library, Delaware, 
Ohio. F. K. W. Drury, A. M., B. L. S., 
assistant librarian, will conduct the senior 
course in selection of books, and Emma 
Felsenthal, Ph. ‘B., B. L. S., reference 
assistant, will conduct the junior course 
in selection of books. 

The twentieth year of the school began 
September 16-17, registration days. 
Every student except one holds a bache- 
lor’s degree, and that one has completed 
three years of college work, and had 
registered for the library school before 
the new entrance requirements went into 
effect. 

The students come from the following 
states: Illinois, 14; Indiana, 2; Ohio, 4; 
Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas, Nebraska, Virginia, Calif- 
ornia, Alabama, Missouri, Washington, 
and Iowa, 1 each. 

The senior class gave a party on the 
evening of September 24 to the junior 
class and the faculty. 

Alumni notes 

The following recent appointments and 
changes have been reported to the school 
by former students: 
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Ione Armstrong (’11), has resigned 
the librarianship of the Fort Smith 
(Ark.) public library, to become librarian 
of the Council Bluffs (Iowa) public 
library. 

Mattie Fargo, B. L. S. (’06), has re- 
signed her position as cataloger in the 
Iowa State normal school at Cedar Falls, 
to become librarian of the Lead (S. D.) 
high-school library. 

Clara Brooks, B. L. S. (’12), chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Fort Worth 
(Texas) public library. 


Winifred Fehrenkamp, B. L. S. (12), ° 


assistant in charge of the Architectural 
library at the University of Illinois. 

Gertrude Morton, B. L. S. (712), in 
charge of'a branch library in the Minne- 
apolis public library. 

Emma Felsenthal, B. L. S. (’12), ref- 
erence assistant in University of Illinois 
library. 

Myrtle A. Renz, B. L. S. (’12), assist- 
ant in University of Illinois library. 

Catherine Oaks, B. L. S. (712), re- 
viser of junior cataloging at the library 
school during the current semester. 

Fanny Dunlap (’11-'12), catalog as- 
sistant in University of Illinois library. 

Mrs Eva Hurst Fowler (11-712), 
cataloger in the Illinois state museum at 
Springfield. 

Emma A. Jackson (’11-’12), assistant 
in the University of Colorado library, 
Boulder. 

Mary Elizabeth Love (’11-’12), assist- 
ant in the catalog department of the 
Newberry library, Chicago. 

Josephine Sackett (’11-’12), has en- 
tered the senior class in the New York 
state library school. 

Ella E. Packard (’11-’12), assistant in 
the Dallas (Texas) public library. 

Mrs. Emma K. Parsons (’11-'12), 


charging clerk in the University of Mis- ’ 


souri library. 
Sabra E. Stevens (’11-712), assistant 
in the University of Illinois library. 
P. L, Winpsor, 
Director. 
New York public library 
The school opened for its second year 
on September 30 with an entering class 
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of 43—4 men and 39 women. Eight 
members of library staffs entered for 
partial courses to be recognized by pass- 
cards. Twenty persons entered for 
senior work, sixteen being certificate- 
holders of last year, and the remaining 
four graduates of other library schools. 
Thirteen of these are taking the course 
in administration, four the advanced 
cataloging and reference, and four the 
children’s librarians’ course. Two seniors 
are taking two courses; four are doing 
“unpaid practice,” and the remainder are 
holding positions in the library. The 
total number of entering students is thus 
seventy-one, with the probable addition 
later of the two students who were called 
away last year in the middle of the junior 
course. 

The representation by states of the 
entire student-body is as follows: New 
York (including New York City, 22), 
28 ; New Jersey, 9; Michigan, 5; Iowa, 4; 
Massachusetts, 41; Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 each; British Columbia, Florida, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, each 
1. The colleges represented by graduates 
and holders of degrees are: Amherst, 
Barnard, Dartmouth, Harvard, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley; the universities of 
Cornell, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Southern California. ; 

The first visiting lecturer to address 
the juniors was Dr Ernest C. Richard- 
son of Princeton University library, who 
spoke to them.on October 2, on “The be- 
ginnings of librarianship,” and was a 
guest later at the first student reception. 

On October 10, Mr H. C. Wellman 
talked to the seniors on “Planning a 
library building,” the A. L. A. headquar- 
ters having kindly lent a number of blue 
prints by way of illustration. 

The students of advanced cataloging 
have begun with the history of printing 
and the cataloging of early printed books, 
and were addressed on October 2 by Mr 
A. B. Keep, of Columbia university, on 
“Early American libraries and catalogs.” 
Mr Keep had numerous prints and slides 
to illustrate his subject. 
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The children’s librarians have begun 
their work with a course on children’s 
books by Miss Moore on Wednesdays, 
and miscellaneous subjects connected 
with the children’s room, on Fridays. 
Miss Cowing, of the Pratt Institute free 
library, spoke to them on October 4, on 
the “Discipline of the children’s room,” 
conducting the discussion afterward. 

Reading lists to be followed through- 
out the year have been given to all 
seniors. There will be no written exami- 
nations, but occasional reviews, the final 
test of the year being the writing of a 
thesis or preparation of a bibliography. 

Catherine S. Tracey, a Pratt Institute 
library school graduate, a member of the 
New York public library statf, takes the 
place on the faculty of Ida M. Men- 
denhall, who is resigning at the end of a 
year of admirable service. 

Since the last report, the appointment 
of Mary E. Harper, a certificate-holder 
of last year, as librarian ot Parsons col- 
lege, Fairfield, Iowa, has been announced. 

Agnes McClure has returned to the 
East Orange public library. 

An exhibit of material of interest to 
teachers and school librarians has been 
prepared at the expense of the school. 
It will be kept intact and used by the 
school for reference, and at suitable 
times and under suitable conditions may 
be lent to summer normal schools, teach- 
ers’ institutes, etc. 

A collection of nearly 300 specimen 
copies of periodicals, general and special, 
has been acquired by the school, for the 
purpose of having always at hand a 
means of learning the character, scope, 
etc., of the leading magazines. 

Mary W. PLuMMER, 
Principal. 
New York State library 


The twenty-sixth annual session began 
Oct. 2, with 51 students matriculated, 18 
in the second year and 33 in the first year. 
This includes several staff members eligi- 
ble to regular standing but unable from 
stress of staff work, to take more than a 
part of the second year’s work. Two 
special students who are taking a full 
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year’s school work are also included. In 
addition, 11 other library assistants are 
taking one or more individual courses. 
Of the regular students, 13 are men. 

The reception given on the evening of 
Oct. 14 by the faculty of the school to 
former students and visiting librarians 
who were attending the dedication exer- 
cises of the new State Educational build- 
ing wa’ most enjoyable. Representatives 
from every one of the 26 classes from 
1888 to 1914 were present. A consid- 
erable number of other visiting librarians, 
among them Dr Thwaites, Dr Richard- 
son, Mr Legler, Dr W. D. Johnston, Mr 
H. W. Craver, Dr H. L. Koopman, Dr 
Estes of Colgate, and Mr J. A. Lowe of 
Williams college, were also present. 
Numerous gifts were presented to the 
school by different classes. The class of 
1898 gave a handsomely bound guest reg- 
ister made to special order by Tiffany and 
Co.; the class of 1901 presented framed 
wall pictures of the New York public li- 
brary, the Library of Congress and Co- 
lumbia university library. The class of 
1912 presented a tea service for school 
use. The class of 1910 is collecting money 
for a gift (as yet unspecified) and other 
classes are planning further gifts. The 
alumni association gave portraits of 
Mr Dewey, Charles A. Cutter and 
Mrs Fairchild and have others in prepa- 
ration. Portraits of Panizzi and Dr Gar- 
nett were given by Robert K. Shaw 
and Dr Alfred Pollard. Much of the 
credit for the success of the evening is 
due to Miss Hawkins who had gen- 
eral charge of the arrangements and to 
Miss Woodworth who arranged the ex- 
hibit of students work and material 
showing the character and extent of the 
present equipment of the school. 

Martha T. Wheeler, since 1905 in- 
structor in book selection and index- 
ing is absent on leave until January, 1913, 
on account of ill health. In her absence 
the work in book selection is being con- 
ducted by Mary E. Eastwood, for several 
years Miss Wheeler’s chief assistant in 
the book selection and annotation work 
of the State library. 

P. K. WALTER, 
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Pratt institute 
General course 

The class of 1913 includes in its mem- 
bership 11 students who have had pre- 
vious library experience, 10 teachers, a 
trained nurse, two who have had busi- 
ness experience, and one who has done 
illustrating and illumination. It con- 
tains representatives of the following 
colleges : the University of Chicago, Kan- 
sas, Toronto, Wisconsin, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Tufts, Limestone college, Shurtleff 
college, the College of New Rochelle, as 
well as graduates of private schools of 
good standing, a state normal school, and 
two students educated by private teach- 
ers. This variety of education and ex- 
perience helps much to enrich the com- 
mon life of the class, and we are sure it 
will be true this year, as in the past, that 
the students will get as much from each 
other as from the class-room instruction. 

There have been no changes in the 
curriculum this year, but it has been de- 
cided to postpone the lectures on library 
branch and department administration 
until later in the course than they were 
given last year, and to have the lectures 
of general and inspirational character in 
the first term. 


Normal course 

The Normal course in library science 
opened September 30. The work for the 
first term (October, 1912—January, 
1913) includes lectures and class work 
in the department of education of Pratt 
Institute, and practice teaching under 
supervision of the instructor in charge, 
the training class of the Brooklyn public 
library forming the practice school for 
this part of the work. 

The lectures in the department of edu- 
cation include for this term three periods 
a week in psychology and two periods a 
week in the history of education, the lat- 
ter subject covering the entire field in a 
brief but comprehensive survey, and pay- 
ing particular attention to social educa- 
tion. The work occurs on the days in- 
tervening between the days spent in 
teaching the training class. 

The Brooklyn public training class of 
18 students meets at the Pacific branch 
library three days in the week, for in- 
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struction and practice work under the 
supervision of Miss Hopkins, the in- 
structor in charge of the Normal course. 
On the intervening days the pupils work 
at certain assigned branch libraries, the 
time being spent in study, required read- 
ing, and looking up assigned problems. 
Full library time, of 42 hours a week, is 
required of them. 

The teaching for the first term is to 
be done largely by the instructor in 
charge, in order to test the adaptability 
of the course both to the needs of the 
Brooklyn public library, and as teaching 
experience for the students in the Nor- 
mal course. The course in classification 
is given by Ursula K. Johnstone, normal 
student. The course in library work with 
children is given by Clara W. Hunt, 


superintendent of the children’s depart- - 


ment of the Brooklyn public library. Cer- 

tain selected lectures, descriptive of the 

Brooklyn public library, are given by 

members of the staff of that library. 
Alumni notes 

Herbert L. Cowing, class of ’03, was 
married to Annalee Gibson at Cumber- 
land, Md., September 20. 

Beatrice Schumm, ’06, was married 
during the summer to Werner Fetz of 
New York. 

Sybil Barney, ’11, has received an 
appointment to the staff of the Portland 
(Oregon) library association. 

Helen Sayer, ’11, has been appointed 
assistant in the Pratt Institute free 
library. 

Mary E. Morton, *12, who has been 
substituting at the Pratt Institute library 
during the summer, goes to London (On- 
tario) as cataloger on October 23. 

Leta E. Towner, ’12, received an ap- 
pointment as branch librarian at Seattle 
shortly after beginning work as assistant 
at the Minneapolis public library, and 
was able to accept it, thanks to the cour- 
tesy of the Minneapolis public library in 
releasing her. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Syracuse university 


The library school opened September 
17 with an enrollment of 47 students, 11 
in the two years’ course, two in the three 
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years’ course, and 34 in the four years’ 
course. The faculty is the same as last 
year. 

Notes 

Florence Wheaton, ’03, has been 
granted a year’s leave or absence from 
the Syracuse university library. She 
sailed October 5 from San Francisco for 
the Philippines. She will take the posi- 
tion of cataloger in the Manila public 
library. 

Agnes Hall, ’05, has been appointed 
head cataloger of the Denver public 
library. 

Clara Wager, ’05, has resigned her 
position in the New York public library. 
She was married October 2 to Percy 
Stuart Palmer. 

Edna Bryan, ex-’06, has been ap- 
pointed librarian assistant of the Roches- 
ter public library. 

Helen Herrling, 07, an assistant in 
the Montclair (N. J.) library, has been 
appointed head librarian. 

Elsa Oerter, 07, has resigned her 
position in the New York public library 
to become first assistant in the Montclair 
(N. J.) library. 

Etta Matthews, ’08, an assistant in 
the Jacob Tome institute, Port Deposit, 
Md., has been appointed head librarian. 

Sara Sadler, 08, has been appointed 
first assistant in the Camden (N. J.) 
public library. 

Lena Manny, ’09, died Aug. 8 at her 
home in Binghamton, N. Y. 

Laura Milligan, ’10, has accepted a 
position of assistant in the Syracuse uni- 
versity library. 

Mildred Webb, ’10, has restgned her 
position in the Flower memorial library 
at Watertown, N. Y., to become an as- 
sistant in the Buffalo public library. 

Carrie Pitcher, ’10, and Maud Rug- 
gles, *11, have gone to the Johns Hop- 
kins university library as catalogers. 

Lillian Bishop, ’11, has been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence from 
the New York public library to go as 
librarian to the Berry school, Mount 
Berry, Georgia. 

Gertrude Rosenberg, ’11, has resigned 
from the Syracuse university library. 
She was married in August to Ray E. 
Perry of Clayville, N. Y. 
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Adah Tomlinson, ’11, has accepted 
a position in the Yorkville branch of the 
New York public library. 

Sarah Miller, ex-’13, has accepted a po- 
sition in the Harlem branch of the New 
York public library. 

Louise Durbin, ex-’13, was married 
Oct. 6 to Walter P. McIntosh. 

The members of the class of 1912 are 
located as follows: 

Edna Brand, B. L. E., substitute as- 
sistant in the Syracuse university library. 

Carolyn E. Cady, B. L. E., order de- 
partment of the New York state library. 

Edith Haith, B. L. E., librarian of the 
State college of forestry at Syracuse uni- 
versity. 

Jessica E. Leland, B. L. E., assistant 
in the New York public library. 

Marion H. Wells, B. L. E., assistant in 
the New York public library. 

Ruth King, assistant in the New York 
public library. 

Sue A. Saltsman, librarian of the 
Newark (N. Y.) public library. 

Mary J. Srptey, Director. 
Western Reserve university 

The school opened September 17 with 
an enrollment of 24 regular students and 
15 special students, the latter being from 
the staff of the Cleveland public library. 
It is of interest to note that in the regu- 
lar class 8 states are represented, 12 col- 
leges, 16 students had had at least a par- 
tial college course, and 20 had had previ- 
ous library experience. 

The Director has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence and will carry the 
courses in classification and subject head- 
ings as heretofore, and in addition, the 
course in loan-work. The course in book 
selection previously given by her will be 
conducted by Miss Smith, Acting-director 
last year, who has returned to the staff 
of the Cleveland public library. Miss 
Barden and Miss Grant, in addition to 
their regular work, have been promoted 
to take charge of the work formerly car- 


ried by Miss Evans. Mr C. P. P. Vitz of | 


the Cleveland public library will give 
some lectures in the course in library ad- 
ministration. 

Alumni notes 


Marion Warner, ’11, has resigned her 
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position in the Cincinnati public library 
and returned to her home in Malone, 
nN. %. 

Agnes Burns, ’07, has returned to Cali- 
fornia and is now an assistant in the 
Public library of Santa Barbara. 

Nouvart Tashjian, ’08, has resigned 
her position in the catalog department of 
the Library of Congress to accept the po- 
sition of cataloger in the St. Paul public 
library. 

Cecelia Lewis, 09, who resigned last 
spring her position in the circulating de- 
partment of the Buffalo public library 
has accepted a position in the children’s 
department of the Cleveland public li- 
brary in connection with which she will 
take the special training in children’s 
work being offered this year by that 
library. 

Jutta M. Wurrttesey, Director. 


University of Wisconsin 

The seventh year of the school opened 
September 25. New students found a 
welcome from the class of 1912 in a gift 
of flowers and a letter from the secretary 
of the class. Several alterations have 
been made in the school rooms. Former 
students will find on revisiting the school 
that the outer exhibition hall has been 
converted into an attractive foyer, with 
reading table and shelves for the refer- 
ence collection, which had outgrown the 
space allotted to it in the school room 
proper. 

A summary of the class gives 36 stu- 
dents from eleven states and Canada. 
Of these sixteen are from Wisconsin, 
four from Iowa, three each from Illinois 
and Nebraska, two each from Michigan 
and Washington state, and one each from 
New York, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, 
Montana and the province of Alberta, 
Canada. Twelve of the class are college 
graduates, one with a master’s degree; 
five are taking the joint course with the 
college of letters and science, and eight 
have had one or two years in college; 
twenty-five of the class therefore have the 
college point of view. Fifteen come to 
the work with library experience, rang- 
ing from one to nine years in paid posi- 
tions, four have had six months of ap- 
prentice experience, and the remaining 
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number met the requirement of one 
month’s apprentice service in an ap- 
proved library. Besides the library ex- 
perience, one has written books, others 
have taught, and still others have done 
settlement work. 

The usual schedule for the first week 
was carried out, the first event being a 
visit on October 2 from Mr Ranck of 
Grand Rapids. Mr Ranck lectured to 
the students and other library workers 
of Madison, upon “The social signifi- 
cance of public library work.” The lec- 
ture was illustrated by lantern ‘slides 
showing mainly the many activities of the 
Grand Rapids library. 

Alumni notes 

Mary E. Bechaud, ’07, has accepted 
the position of general assistant in the 
faculty of the Library school. 

Lydia E. Kinsley, ‘07, resigned as 
librarian of the Janesville (Wis.) public 
library during the summer to accept the 
librarianship of the Lane medical library, 
San Francisco. 

Ella V. Ryan, ’07, has been engaged 
in indexing the revised statutes of the 
State of Wisconsin during several 
months. 

Harriet Bixby, ’09, has resigned as 
librarian of the Antigo (Wis.) public 
library. 

Florence C. Farnham, ’09, is serving 
as children’s librarian in the Racine 
(Wis.) public library during the leave 
of absence of Miss Klum, the children’s 
librarian. 

Gretchen Flower, °10, has resigned 
as reference assistant in the Superior 
(Wis.) public library to accept a similar 
position in the State normal school of 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Hannah M. Lawrence, 710, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant librarian 
in the Washington County public library, 
Hagerstown, Md., resigning as children’s 
librarian in the Buffalo public library. 

Gertrude Cobb, ’11, has been elected 
librarian of the Janesville ( Wis.) public 
library. Since her graduation Miss Cobb 
has been the reference assistant in the 
Madison free library. 

Mary A. Martin, ’11, was married on 
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August 24 to Ralph Morrison of Grand 
Junction, Colorado. 

Ella Mabel Smith, *11, accepted the 
librarianship of the Watertown ( Wis.) 
public library on September 1. , 

Althea H. Warren, ’11, was made 
librarian for Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, on October 1, after serving for a 
year as librarian of the Burr School 
branch library, Chicago. 

Florence R. Castor, ’12, has been 
elected librarian of the public school 
library in Mason City, lowa. 

-Marion E. Potts, °12, is assisting in 
the indexing of the revised statutes of the 


‘ State of Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, has accepted 
the librarianship of the Fargo (N. D.) 
public library. 

Wilhelmina Van der Haagen, ’12, 
was elected librarian of the Carnegie 
library at Escanaba ( Mich.) on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Sadie P. Wykes, ’12, has accepted 
the position of assistant cataloger in the 
library of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 





Interesting Things in Print 


The State library of Washington has 
issued a select list of references on roads, 
issued for intra-high school debate in 
that state. 

A list of the periodical sets in the joint 
libraries of the Engineering Societies, 
New York city, has been compiled by 
Alice J. Gates in a little pamphlet of 55 
pages. 

A finding-list of books relating to mu- 
sic, fine arts and photography in the Vir- 
ginia state library, compiled under the 
direction of Earl G. Swem, assistant-li- 
brarian, is published in the July bulletin 
of the library. 

“A bibliography of Wales, a record of 
books in Welsh or relating to Wales,” is 
a pamphlet which contains the publica- 
tions added to the Welsh department of 
the Cardiff reference library during 1911. 
The librarian will be glad to receive in- 
formation and suggestions as to addi- 
tions. 
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The Free public library of Jersey City 
published for Columbus day another of 
the excellent series of monographs re- 
lating to special occasions which it has 
issued from time to time. The pam- 
phlet on Columbus gives a brief sketch of 
his life and voyages. The names of a 
few good biographies and a short but 
interesting list of historical novels and 
stories dealing with his life and times are 
appended. 

Frances Jenkins Olcott, whose long ex- 
perience in children’s libraries has estab- 
lished her reputation as an authority, is 
preparing a book which will be called 
“The children’s reading.” Though writ- 
ten most concisely, Miss Olcott finds that 
the work will be much longer than at first 
planned, and its publication will be de- 
layed until some time in November. The 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Co., are 
enthusiastic about the material in the 
book and believe it will fill a great need 
to parents, librarians and teachers. 

A pamphlet on “Aids in library work 
with foreigners,” compiled by Mar- 
guerite Reed, Providence public library, 
and John G. Moulton, Haverill public li- 
brary, has been reprinted for the League 
of Library commissions from the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club Bulletin, March, 
1912. An interesting article, “Our new 
Americans,” by Miss Reed, prefaces the 
list of books and articles on the various 
languages which fill the 24 pages. The 
books are classified according to use: 
Books and articles of interest in the 
work; Books for learning English for 
non-English people; Books about the 
United States for foreigners (in English 
and in foreign languages) ; and Aids in 
selecting foreign books, are the headings 
under which the lists are grouped. Miss 
Reed’s paper alone is worth more than 
the cost of the pamphlet, 10 cents. 

The Report of the special commission 
on hours of labor in continuous indus- 
tries, presented at the seventh delegates’ 
meeting of the International association 
for labor legislation, Zurich, 1912, and a 
similar report by Sophie Sanger at the 
British section of the association, ought 
to prove attractive material to those in- 
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terested in labor topics, but who do not 
use libraries to any great extent. The 
Report of the special commission may be 
obtained from the Pioneer Press, 3 New 
Road, Woolwich, England, for 6d. Miss 
Sanger’s report is free. 


Section 5 of Part 5 of the Modern 
American library economy series contains 
a course of study for normal school 
pupils on literature for children. It is 
the most pretentious of the series yet is- 
sued. It covers 134 pages, giving most 
minute instruction to those who may use 
this course of study, as to how it is to be 
done. 

Typographically the volume is intense 
black and white, which, added to the 
shape and size of the type, makes the 
volume a most difficult one to read. 132 
pp. Price, $1. 

“Home reading for high school pu- 
pils,” is the title of a booklet compiled 
by Mary L. Dowd, head of the English 
department of the Manchester high 
school, and Mabel F. Winchell, librarian 
of the Manchester public library. The 
aim is to furnish high school pupils sug- 
gestions for the satisfactory fulfilment 
of the state requirements for English in 
certified high schools, which demands 
that each pupil in the high school shall 
read annually and report on eight ap- 
proved books ; also to provide wholesome 
reading when high school days are past. 
Price, 10 cents. 





Notice to Librarians 


If you have in your library an old copy 
of either the 1907 or 1909 editions of 
“Commentary on the science of organ- 
ization and business development,” by 
Robert J. Frank (see date at foot of title 
page) and will notify us promptly, we 
will send you—express prepaid—a new 
copy of the third edition of this book (in 
morocco binding) for even exchange. 
The importance and growing popularity 
of this book among an important class of 
your patrons, viz.: the business men, 
makes this offer possible. Address the 
publishers, Chicago Commercial Publish- 
ing Company, Post Office Box 575, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Edith E. Hunt, of Brooklyn, formerly 
head cataloger of the public library, Ta- 
coma, Wash., has been engaged to re- 
catalog Public library of Malden, Mass. 


Edith M. Peck, Pratt, 93, who since 
graduation has been a member of the 
staff of the Pratt Institute free library, 
has been appointed librarian of the Max- 
well memorial library at Rockville, Conn. 


Ground was broken October 4 for the 
new Memorial library building to be giv- 
en to Manchester, N. H., by Frank ‘P. 
Carpenter, one of the library trustees. 
It is expected that the building will cost 
in the neighborhood of $250,000. 


The New Haven public library has is- 
sued a hand-book, giving rules and in- 
formation concerning the library admin- 
istration, as well as a description of the 
new library building. The pamphlet is 
illustrated by views of the new building, 
both interior and exterior. 

Within the last year a unique building 
was erected at Yale university, the Day 
Mission library building, a gift from the 
widow of the late Pref George E. Day 
of the divinity schooi faculty. The li- 
brary building will be devoted exclusively 
to housing books on foreign missions. 

The report of the public library of 
New Haven, Conn., records the increase 
in number of volumes, 9,281; total num- 
ber of volumes on the shelves, 97,747; 
circulation for the year, 394,298, a gain 
of 16,070; fiction 71.2 per cent. The per- 
centage of adult fiction was 2.7 per cent 
lower than last year, and children’s fiction 
was 3 per cent more; number of card 
holders, 21,757. About 3,650v. are de- 
posited in various schools at a distance 
from the library. 

Central Atlantic 

The New York public library has is- 
sued a list of the Italian books which may 
be had in the lending department. 

Willard P. Lewis, N. Y. S. L. S., 713, 
has been appointed assistant in the New 
York State law library and began work 
October 1. 
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Frances H. Fuller, N. Y. S. L. S., ’02, 
has been appointed secretary for the Sur- 
veys and Exhibits committee of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation and began work 
October 1. 

The new main building of the Public 
library of Elizabeth, N. J., was dedicated 
on Saturday, October 5, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. The building was open 
for inspection by the citizens in the eve- 
ing. 

The report of the Newark Museum as- 
sociation, 1911-12, is one of growth in 
membership, collection and activity. 

A special report of the Tibet collection 
recently acquired by the museum is a 
most interesting exposition of the man- 
ners, customs and possessions of these 
people little known. 

Harriet F. Husted, Pratt, 93, has 
been appointed acting head cataloger of 
the Pratt Institute free library. Miss 
Husted was for a number of years libra- 
rian of the Y. W. C. A. library of New 
York City. Since her resignation in 1911, 
she has cataloged the library of the late 
Edward M. Shepard, and spent several 
months on the catalog of the Bliss col- 
lection of Mary Queen of Scots litera- 
ture. 

Mary Z. Cruice, Drexel, 96, who has 
been head cataloger of the Pratt Insti- 
tute free library since 1904, was thrown 
from a horse at Chester, Nova Scotia, 
while on her vacation in July, and sus- 
tained such serious injuries that she will 
be unable to undertake any library work 
for some time. Miss Cruice’s friends 
will be glad to know that she is improv- 
ing and that there are hopes of her ulti- 
mate recovery. 

The widow of Prof John Craig, scien- 
tist, who occupied the chair of Horti- 
culture at Cornell for eleven years, has 
bequeathed his library of 5,000v. on agri- 
culture to the library of Cornell univer- 
sity. This library is considered one of 
the best in the country, containing many 
rare volumes, one on “The history of 
plants,” by Clucius, published in 1583, 
and George Washington’s book on “Hus- 
bandry and farming,” published in 1803, 
is also among the collection. 
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Josephine Ray West, N. Y. S. L. S., 
’09-’10, first assistant in Central circula- 
tion department, New York public 
library, and Martin H. Ray were married 
in New York City, September 26, 1912. 

Bertha B. Reeves, N. Y. S. L. S., 
’06-’07, and Rev. Herbert N. Laws were 
married September 26, 1912, at Bridge- 
ton, N. J. From September, 1907, to 
December, 1911, Miss Reeves held the 
position of head cataloger at Colgate 
University library and from January, 
1912, until her resignation in April, she 
was assistant librarian. 


Central 

Henriette I. Scranton, N. Y. S. L. S., 
‘09-10, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library at Elwood, Ind. 

Ethel West has been appointed assist- 
ant-librarian of the Eastern Illinois state 
normal school, to succeed Charlotte Jack- 
son. 

Margaret Palmer, for four years past, 
librarian of public library, Hibbing, 
Minn., has resigned her position and will 
_ return to her home in Lincoln, Neb. 

Jessie P. Boswell, N. Y. S. L. S., 
’04-’05, has gone to Indiana university to 
fulfil a year’s engagement as cataloger 
for the University library. 

Charles C. Soule, of Boston, has been 
engaged by the special committee of 
the library board, St. Paul, Minn., as ex- 
pert adviser, in the planning of the new 
St. Paul library. 

Edna Emerick, for 12 years assistant 
librarian of the Public library, at Roches- 
ter, Minn., has been appointed librarian 
of that library. She succeeds Louise 
Fernald, who resigned some weeks ago. 

A gift of $15,000 for a public library 
building was made to Colon, Mich., by 
O- B. Culver, a wealthy farmer and mer- 
chant of the village. 

The Public library of Gary, Ind., the 
gift of Mr. Carnegie ($75,000), will be 
dedicated November 17. The Rev. John 
Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame 
university, will be the speaker. 

Eva Leslie, children’s librarian, Cleve- 
land public library, Mary S. Wilkinson, 
children’s librarian, Superior, Wis., Eliz- 
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abeth Nixon, Pittsburg training school, 
1912, have been appointed children’s li- 
brarians in the St. Louis public library, 

Jean McLeod, formerly connected with 
the children’s department of the Carne- 
gie library, Pittsburgh, and until lately 
librarian for Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, was married October 2, to Robert 
Launitz Frost at her home in Milwaukee, 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Waterloo, lowa, reports a de- 
crease in the opportunity for extension, 
owing to the maintenance fund being cut 
down nearly $4,000 below that of the pre- 
ceding year. There was an increase, 
however, over the previous year, of 1,762 
in books added, of 338 in registration, 
and 5,552 in circulation. The total circu- 
lation for home use was 79,569v. There 
was a gain of 70 per cent in the circula- 
tion of class books in the juvenile depart- 
ment; 55 per cent of all books loaned 
were fiction. There are 5,550 cards in 
force. Over 90 lists were prepared for 
study clubs. 

South 

The report of the acting librarian,, 
Anna V. Pollard, of the Louisville pub- 
lic library, for 1912, records a total of 
245 agencies for distribution of books; 
books issued, 704,936; borrowers, 38,- 
602; total on shelves, 151,019v. 


The County educational department 
of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
has appropriated $300 annually to the 
Carnegie library of Charlotte. The resi- 
dents of Mecklenburg County are to use 
the library and have the same privileges 
as the people in town. 

The report of the Public library of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., records a circula- 
tion of 75,477v., with 22,670v. on the 
shelves, and 6,985 borrowers. The 
library has been extended during the 
year and a new section for government 
documents particularly has proved most 
satisfactory. 

The county provision of $5,000 made 
it possible to put a small library in each 
county high-school building. 

West 

A report of the progress of the library 

work in Utah for the past year, under the 














direction of the State library-board is 
most encouraging. 

The first state convention of librarians 
and the first library school was held un- 
der the direction of Mrs K. M. Jacobson, 
who was employed temporarily as organ- 
izer. Prof Driggs of the State board is 
fully alive to the benefit of systematic 
work, but until there is a more generous 
appreciation on the part of those who 
hold the appropriations for the develop- 
ment of the work, matters will move 
slowly. 

It is hoped in time that a permanent 
organizer may be retained and that the 
work will be put on a permanent basis. 

The stimulus has been given, many li- 
brary ideals have been established, and 
money to carry on the work is the only 
lack at present. It is hoped that the com- 
ing legislature will appropriate sufficient 
funds to carry out the plans that have 
been laid. 

Pacific coast 

Mrs. K. M. Jacobson, who had charge 
of the organizing work in Utah the past 
year, has been appointed head cataloger 
of the Public library of Spokane, Wash. 

Margaret C. Upleger, Pratt, ’07, for- 
merly librarian of the Mt. Clemens 
(Mich.) public library, has been made 
reference librarian at the University of 
Oregon. 

Anna McC. Beckley, in the service of 
the Public library, Los Angeles, for 20 
years, head of the reference department 
for some time, has resigned and taken a 
position as teacher in a private school. 

Camille Leach, for fifteen years libra- 
rian of the University of Oregon, at Eu- 
gene, has retired from this position. She 
was honored by the faculty in a resolu- 
tion expressing reluctance in accepting 
her resignation. 

Lucia Haley, Pratt Institute library 
school, 1911-12, has accepted a position 
in the catalog department of the Seat- 
tle public library. Miss Haley gradu- 
ated from the University of Washington 
in 1911, having previously taken the ap- 
prentice course of the Seattle public 
library. 

Mary N. Baker, New York state 
library school, 1909-10, has been ap- 
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pointed first assistant superintendent of 
circulation in the Seattle public library, 
her duties beginning October 1. Miss 
Baker is a graduate of Otterbein univer- 
sity and since 1910 has been librarian of 
the public library at Elwood, Ind. 

Leta E. Towner, Pratt Institute library 
school, 1911-12, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Georgetown branch of the 
Seattle public library, a new branch to 
be opened this fall. Miss Towner is a 
graduate of the University of Iowa, and 
before going to Pratt was an assistant in 
the Cleveland public library for nine 
months. 

The annual report of the Tacoma pub- 
lic library for the year ending June 30, 
1912, records a circulation of 293,107v., 
with 58,888v. on the shelves and 13,998 
card holders. Increase in circulation, 
48,462. Expenditures were $36,453, of 
which $17,728 was for salaries, $10,711 
for books, $1,006 for periodicals, $3,249 
for binding, and $3,757 for all other ex- 
penses. The correction of the old shelf- 
list records was finished during the year, 
and a complete recount was made. Re- 
cataloging is progressing rapidly and will 
probably be completed the coming year. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, late librarian of the 
Public library of Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been appointed associate-librarian of the 
Los Angeles public library. Mr Wheel- 
er, in his student days, was connected 
with the library of Brown university. 
After graduation from that institution 
(1906), he was appointed assistant libra- 
rian, at the same time qualifying for an 
M. A. degree in sociology and literature. 
Later he attended the New York State 
library school and received the degree of 
B. L. S. in 1909. He was assistant libra- 
rian in the Public library of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for.about a year and then be- 
came the librarian of Jacksonville, Fla-, 
where he spent two years. 

Foreign 

Denmark has a traveling library for 
sailors, which has existed for many 
years and is supported by a free organi- 
zation and operated from funds derived 
from philanthropy. A recent report 
states that last year was one of heavy 
losses. “Time and again, news was 
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received of ships wrecked on reefs 
and cliffs, or lost without any soul 
surviving.” Many boxes of books, 
were lost in this way. The library 
at present numbers about five hundred 
cases, each containing a small selection of 
books, and the greater number is ex- 
changed, time and again, until, in many 
instances, the books are “read into 
shreds.” Many libraries have been de- 
posited at sailors’ homes in various 
towns. The total income for the past 
year was about 1,500 kroner, an infinites- 
imal part of which was used for admin- 
istration. The principal of the high 
school for sailors at Svendborg, Vilh. 
Rasch; and the Rev Mr Poulsen at Da- 
lum, are the directors of this useful form 
of the traveling library. 





Recent Books of Interest 


Bourne & Benton, Introductory Ameri- 
can history, D. C. Heath & Co. 
A connected story of the development 
of nations. 
Bruere, Henry, The new city govern- 
ment, D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 
A clear presentation of commission 
form of government as the result of 
research in 10 cities, with practical sug- 
gestions on municipal af airs. 
Chubb, Percival, Festivals and plays, 
Harper & Bros. $2. 
A valuable contribution to educational 
literature. 
Crane, Frank, Lame and lovely, Forbes 
& Co. $1. 
Dr. Crane’s pithy little sermons. 
Currey, J. Seymour, The story of old 
Fort Dearborn. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 
An Indian story from real life. 
Doty, Alvah H., M. D., The mosquito. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
A book that will make life more pleas- 
ant if its directions are followed. 
Everts, Katherine Jewell, Vocal ex- 
pression. Harper & Bros. $1. 
A book that everybody should own and 
study. 
Haines, Alice Calhoun, Partners for 
fair. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
An interesting story of a likeable boy. 
Hardy, E. A. ,The public library. Wil- 
liam Briggs. 
A historical resume of library progress, 
with a didactic tendency. Copious ex- 





Public Libraries 


tracts from authoritative writers on li- 
brary matters. 

Milleson, Royal Hill, The artist’s point 
of view, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A quiet hour’s book which will 
much pleasure. 

Smith, Theodate L., The Montessori 
system, Harper & Bros. 60c. 

A plain interesting exposition of the 
new method of teaching. 

Soule, Charles C., How to plan a library 
building for library work, Boston 
Book Co. 

An indispensable book in every library 
collection. The reasonable logic of a 
broad-minded man with 10 years’ inti- 
mate knowledge of library affairs. 

Stapp, Emilie Blackmore, Uncle Peter- 
Heathen. David McKay. 


The story of a lovable old 
_. some real children. - 
Tilney, Robert. My life in the army. 
Ferris & Leach, $1. 


gaat reminiscences of a real 


Waffle. ‘Albert E., If Christ were king! 
Griffith & Rowland Press, $1.25. 


A reasonable squaring of human rela: 
tions with the teachings of Christ. 
Wilson, James Harrison, Under the old 

flag, D. Appleton & a $6. 


Memoirs of three wars. 


Books Wanted 
The following numbers of the A. L. A. 
Booklist are wanted, to complete a set: 
Vol. I, No. 3, March, 1905; Vol. III, No. 
3, March, 1906. Address F. W. Jenkins, 
Public Sociological Library, United Char- 
ities Bldg., New York City. 


For Sale 
A number of rare public documents 
from the collection of the late J. G. 
Ames, formerly superintendent of public 
documents, are for sale by his son, who 
may be addressed by anyone interested, 
as follows: Ben Ames, Mt. Vernon, O. 


For Sale 

Complete set of Garnett’s Universal 
Anthology, 33v., including 600p index, 
half morocco, red. Absolutely new ; have 
never been unpacked from original case. 
This set includes writings from the rarest 
books in the British Museum. Will sell 
for half price. Address B., care of Li- 
brary Bureau, Chicago. 
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